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RADICAL CHANGES 
ARE IMMINENT IN 
AUTO UNDERWRITING 


Belief Apparently Growing that Fun- 
damental Revision of Practices 
is Absolutely Necessary 








POSSIBLE UNITED ACTION 





Agents Are Alarmed By Difficulty of 
Writing Business Under Present 
Bad Conditions 





It is not often that a body of local 
agents comes to an organization of un- 
derwriters to ask the imposition of re- 
strictive policy clauses so severe that 
the underwriters themselves have hesi- 
tated to employ them. The event is of 
sufficient rarity to excite comment; yet, 
this is precisely what happened in the 
case of the automobile theft endorse- 
ment recently adopted for Chicago. 
Several years ago the then existing Na- 
tional Automobile Conference earnestly 
debated, and almost unanimously re- 
jected, a proposal to restrict recovery 
under the theft clause of the policy to a 
limited percentage of the cover granted 
under the fire clause; and within the 
past six months, the present National 
Conference refused to sanetion the ex- 
clusion of extra equipment from the 
theft cover. Yet the Chicago agents 
sought and obtained from the Western 
Conference a@ mandatory theft clause, 
which is at once a limitation of re- 
covery to three-quarters of the loss in- 
curred, and an exclusion of extra equip- 
ment. 

That this should have occurred in so 
sultry, so copper hued a branch of the 
business as automobile, is perhaps in 
keeping with the highly colored tradi- 
tions of that line. It etches, as per- 
haps nothing else could, the picture of 
confusion which now prevails. Under- 
writers who have long looked upon auto- 
mobile business as possessing, like Ben 
Butler, a “talent for turbulence,” are de- 
bating seriously the most fundamental 
problems of the situation; and it is not 
improbable that the future will see de- 
Velopments of the greatest interest. 

Most underwriters are united in ap- 
Proval of the spirit and intention of the 
Chicago Agents. That thé solution 
which they propose is final is not so 
universally admitted. Indeed, finality 
does not seem to be an attribute of the 
Solutions to automobile problems. 

Certainly, the “Chicago plan” is bet- 
ler than a further increase in rates. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


“PHENIX - 


ASSURANCE COMPANY L™© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


——— 








A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 


and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 


















The Broad Form Tourist Policy 


An unusual large indemnity for a moderate premium 





BAGGAGE INSURANCE 





PALATINE INSURANCE CO. 
Limited of London 


Head Office 





114 Fifth Avenue New York 














UNTERMYER-LOCKWOOD COMMITTEE 





New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
Investigation Halted 


Thursday Morning, 
June 2, 1921. 


A sudden halt was called in the Lockwood Committee investigation into the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange this morning, when Henry Evans, chairman 


of the board of the “America Fore” group of companies, was about to take the: 


stand to resume the testimony he had begun the previous afternoon. Samuel 


Untermyer caused a sensation by announcing that a committee from the Exchange ° 


had waited upon the Lockwood Committee, and as a result it was hoped that the 
alleged abuses in the conduct of the Exchange could be ated following con- 
ferences.. This resulted in the suspension of the insurance 


_ until Tuesday morning next. 





¢ of the hearings 


DENVER UNIVERSITY 
DUPLICATES SUCCESS 
OF CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
Graduates First Class; Plans 
Summer Term 








SECOND AUTHORIZED SCHOOL 





H. D. Wright, of New York; Prof. 
Phillips, of Denver’ University, 
Leading Spirits in Course 





By CYRUS K. DREW 


Unqualified success has crowned the 
effort to establish at Denver a duplica- 
tion of the famous Carnegie School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship. The 
school, the second authorized one of its 
kind in the country, is conducted under 
the auspices of the School of Commerce 
of the University of Denver, and is in 
its last week, closing June 3. From 
every viewpoint it has more than justi- 
fied the faith and expectation which 
gave it birth. 

Fifty-four students have gone through 
the ten weeks of intensive work, to 
date, with a credit of more than two 
hundred hours each of class study and 
many more of actual practice in the 
selling of life insurance. And it is be- 
cause of the remarkable record made in 
actual sales that the school is being 
lauded for its practical demonstration 
of the value of its teachings. 

More than one million of life insur- 
ance has been writtem and placed by 
the students during the past nine 
weeks. As at Carnegie, the class is ex- 
pected to devote the afternoons to prac- 
tical application of the theories taught. 
The record at the close of the ninth 
week in actual figures was $1,004,000, 
insurance written to the credit of the 
class. It is believed that the total will 
reach a million and quarter when the 
term ends. 

It is significant that this splendid 
record in insurance actually closed was 
achieved by a group of young people, 
the majority of whom had not previous- 
ly had any life insurance experience. 
Of the class. of fifty four, men and 
women, forty of them were novices in 
insurance work: Five of the total class 
were women. The record of the begin- 
ners is a most encouraging one, not 
only to those who are lending their ex- 
perience and money to sustain the 
course, but more especially to the young 
people it is expected to attract in the 
future. 

The burden of the work of instruc- 
tion, has been borne by H. D. Wright of 
New York City, an agency. superinten- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life. Mr. 
Wright has hit on all twelve since com- 
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ing to Denver in early March. He has 
not missed a day at the task of han- 
dling the two hour tour of intensive 
study each morning in Practical Sales- 
manship. The enthusiasm and infec- 
tious vigor and energy of the man have 
been felt Ly every student in the class, 
and he leaves Denver enjoying the ad- 
miration of all who have come in touch 
with him and his work. 

Visiting lecturers have all scored 
heavily, making a complete circle of 
able men to link up with the remark- 
able Prof. Phillips of Denver Univer- 
sity, who enjoys a world-wide reputa- 
tion and whose lectures in Psychology 
have been of great value to the stu- 
dents, and with Dean Warfield, the 
practical business head of the course. 
The visitors who came especially to 
Denver to talk to the class were J. B. 
Duryea, (Penn Mutual), San Francisco; 
W. H. Tennyson, (Mutual Benefit), New- 
ark, N. J.; George Graham, (Central 
States Life), St. Louis; Graham C. 
Wells, (Provident L. & T.), New York 
City; Walter Dill Scott, president 
Northwestern University, Chicago, and 
Jonathan K. Voshell, (Metropolitan 
Life), Baltimore. 

The second term starts with a sum- 
mer course June 20, lasting until Aug- 
ust 26. Forbes Lindsay will be in 
charge of the practical salesmanship 
studies. Earl H. Howbert of the New 
York Life, Colorado Springs, a grad- 
uate of the Carnegie course, will con- 
tinue the excellent work he did in the 
first term as Professor of Principles of 


Life Insurance and Functions of Insur- - 


ance. The same faculty from Denver 
University that assisted through the 
first term so successfully will help dur- 
ing the next term. 

Among the summer visiting lecturers 
of men well known to life insurance 
are the following: Frank O. Ayres, Dan- 
forth M. Baker, Courtnay Barber, J. L, 
Daugherty, William J. Fischer, Frank- 
lin W. Ganse, Glover S. Hastings, Chas. 
Hommeyer, Frank L. Jones, George B. 
Peak, and Edward A. Woods. 

The school sessions are held in an 
airy, roomy auditorium in the heart of 
the city, with windows that open wide 
to the purple, snowcapped range of the 
Rockies thirty miles away. It is one of 
the plans for the summer that a roof- 
garden of this same building may be 
utilized for classes during the cool of 
the morning or evening. At any event, 
the climatic conditions at Denver are 
ideal for summer work and the allure- 
ments great for all who desire to com- 
bine delightful application with pleas- 
ing diversions and healthful change. 
Enroliment for the summer course 
which starts June 20 will close July 1. 
It is believed that the full allotment of 
one hundred students will be filled. 
Those interested should get in touch 
with Dean G. A. Warfield. 


ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 








Phoenix Mutual Life Announces Pro- 
gram for Annuai Convention at 
Home Office In Hartford 





June 7, 8, S$ and 10—those are the 
days which will be big days in 
Hartford for the managers and ag- 
ents of the Phoenix Mutual Life. The 
annual agency convention will be known 
as the 70th Anniversary Convention this 
year to commemorate the 70th anni- 
versary of the organization of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The program promises an interesting, 
inspirational and educational series of 
meetings. President John M. Hol- 
.combe, Governor Lake of Connecticut, 
President Philip Burnet of the Conti- 
nental Life, Perey H. Johnston, presi- 
dent Chemical National Bank of New 
York, and Vice-President A. A. Welch 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life are listed 
among the convention speakers. 

At the dinner at the Hartford Club 
in honor of President Holcombe’s 73rd 
birthday, President Isaac Miller Hamif- 
ton of the Federal Insurance Company 
of Chicago will be one of the speaker- 
guests. Friday, the final day of the 
convention, is to be given over to rec- 
reation. 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


220 BROADWAY 


Simei 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 























Forrest F. Dryden, president of The 
Prudential Insurance Company, has re- 
turned to the Home Office at Newark 
from a comprehensive tour through the 
Southwest and Pacific Coast. The trip 
was primarily for his health, but Presi- 
dent Dryden combined business with 
pleasure and picked up much useful 
information in the territory visited. His 
itinerary included New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Butte, Salt Lake City 
and other places. 





W. Russel Irvin, Mutual Benefit ag- 
ent in Johnstown, Pa., believes in estab- 
lishing confidence in the minds of the 
persons with whom he comes in con- 
tact and he has an irresistible desire 
to write more and better business each 
year. In 1920 he wrote over $500,000 
of paid-for business. The four prin- 
ciples underlying his success are: Be 
absolutely honest with and interested 
in your clients; do not try to write an 
inordinate volume of business if doing 
so would reduce the service to those 
you are insuring; make friends and be 
true to them; and take an active part 
in community projects. 


Northwestern Mutual 
Agents’ Assn. Meeting 


JULY 
Diversified Subjects to Be Discussed; 
Reduced Railroad Rates for 
Association Members 


MILWAUKEE, 25-26-27 





The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Agents of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life will be held in Milwaukee 
July 25, 26 and 27. In announcing the 
annual meeting the Association states 
that it has received from the Western 
Passenger Association a reduced rail- 
road rate for those attending the 1921 
meeting. This concession will make the 
round trip fare one and one-half times 
the one way rate to Milwaukee. The 
matter has been placed before the oth- 
er passenger associations in different 
sections of the country and the officers 
of the Association are confident of fav- 
orable action from virtually all. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life has 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Income, 1920 


ID. og S7s'5 ooo 5 5 vive) bi ocd 06a 
Interest and Rents..............- 


Other Income 
Total Income .... 


Soe ewe ee Sees 60s e S.o.is « $142,672,244 


44,335,004 
6,782,885 


eer re . -  -$193,790,133 


Paid Policy-holders, 1920 


New Paid Insurance in 1920 


Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921............... 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921. 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes...... agalées a 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921...............4.. 


eee eee ee enee 


pwewecgeeesecesos s+eee+ $35,036,558 


24,399,171 
31,981,555 
23,432,313 


$114,849,597 


$693,979,400 
--+ $966,664,397 
$841,255,357 
$125,409,040 
-» $3,537,288,756 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
ALFRED L. on 


MYRON T. ICK 
GRANGER eo LISTER 
ALBA B. Ji 
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S. DAVIES WARFIELD 





no part in this matter whatever. Th, 
Association of Agents of that company 
is a law unto itself, and members pay 
their own expenses in attending annua) 
meetings. Full information can be hag 
at any time from the secretary of the 
Association, James H. Copeland, 253 
Plankinton Arcade, Milwaukee. 
While the program for the meetine 
is not yet complete, the May issue of 
“Field Notes” contains the f lowing 
outline which will indicate som of the 
good things in store for those atteng. 
ing the meeting: 
Monday Afternoon, July °5 
1:00 to 5:00 P. M. 
Golf. 
Trap shooting. 
1:00 to 3:00 P. M 
Following an applicati- 
Home Office. 
4:00 P. M. 


Baseball—Clerks vs. 4; « 
Monday Evening, Jui, <° 
8:30 P. M. 
Special and District Agents’ Associa. 
tion Meeting. 
General Agents’ Association \eeting. 
“Meet Your Old Friends and Make 
New Ones.” 
Tuesday Morning, July 26 
8:30 A. M. 


12N the 


Reception by Officers. 
9:30 A. M. 
Address of Welcome—Presiient Van 
Dyke. 
Business Meeting. 
Presentation of Prizes—Supt. of Ag. 
encies Copeland. 
Tuesday Afternoon, July 26 
2:00 P. M. 
Preparation for the New Era. 
Northwestern Co-operation 
How the Northwestern stands as we 
enter the New Era. 
How we can best Maintain our Su- 
premacy. 
Tuesday Evening, July 26 
6:30 P. M 


Annual Dinner—Hotel Pfister. 


Theatre Party—Given by Clerks’ As- 
sociation. 
Wednesday Morning, July 27 
9:00 A. M. 


Use of Centres of Influence. 

Our Relationship to Policyholders. 
Enlisting Co-operation of Bankers. 
My System and Its Results. 
Advantages of a Real Goal. 

The Next Twelve Months—Supt. of 

Agencies Copeland. 
Wednesday Afternoon, July 27 
1:00 P. M. 


Luncheon Conference on District Ag: 
ency Development and Organization. 

Interesting Men in the Business. 

Types of Contracts. 

Office Methods and Organization. 

Joint work with Special and Part- 
Time Agents. 

How I Use and Co-operate with Part: 
Time Men. 

Luncheon Conference on Personal 

Work in Small Towns and Country. 

Why I prefer Special to District Ag: 
ency Work. 

Systematizing the Day’s Work. 

The Methods I Use. 3 

How I wrote 200 Lives a Year i 
Small Towns and Country. 

Closers I have Used Successfully. 

The Value of Consistent Production 
and How to Get It. 


Luncheon Conference on Building 
City Business—Dr. C. E. A'bright, pre 
siding. 


Outline of General Business Condt 
tions and Effect They |{ave on the 
selling of Life Insurance—J. F. 
Oates. 

The Methods I Have Employed in the 
Last Year—B. H. Badenoch. 

Planning for the Future—T. A. Per 
ser. 

The Development of Corporation Life 
Insurance as Affecte’ by Preset 
Conditions—H. O. Hewitt. 

A Bankers’ View of Business Life Ir 
surance—R. L. Stone. 

The Northwestern’s 
tracts—M. J. Cleary. 

Taking Advantage of Every Situ* 
tion—Chas. Dibble. " 

The Impelling Motive—M. H. 0. Wi 

8. 
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Certified Life 
a Agents’ Association 


10 HAVE ITS OWN FIELD 





No Encroachment on Activities of Ex- 
isting Organizations; Will Stabi- 
lize Producers’ Standing 





Since publicity has been given to the 
formation of a Certified Life Insurance 
Agents’ Avsociation, same having been 
proposed by E. M. Carroll, agent of the 
Northwes'crn Mutual Life in New York 


_ City, therc has been a general query 


among fu!i time life insurance agents, 
and life ‘nsurance agents who are not 
full time, 2s to just what Mr. Carroll 
was driving at, this notwithstanding 
the very extended information pub- 
lished in the columns of this paper 
some weeks back. 

There 1as been a feeling that the 
new organization was designed with 
the purpose in view of supplanting or in- 
terfering with the work of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters or 
local Associations of life underwriters, 
which are members of the National As- 
sociation. 

In order to give explicit information 
on this particular phase of the matter 
The Eastern Underwriter has made 
some investigation and learns that 
there is no part of the proposed Certi- 
fied Life Insurance Agents’ Association 
which will interfere in any way with 
the work of the existing life insurance 
organizations. 

The new body desires identification 
in the business world as an organiza- 


tion, any member of which can be de- 
pended upon to give intelligent service 


along life insurance lines exclusively. - 


An agent admitted into the new organi- 
zation it is believed will in time have 
the same standing in the eyes of the 
business world as a Certified Public 
Accountant now has, as distinguished 
from the man who calls himself mere- 
ly an accountant, 

The founders believe that the new 
Association will hold out so many real 
advantages to the full time life insur- 
ance man that no real full time agent 
will be satisfied until he qualifies and 
receives the recognition it is intended 
he should have through the new Asso- 
ciation. 

The information which has been pub- 
lished about this proposed new Asso- 
ciation in no way constitutes the rules, 


bylaws or final plans on which it will. 


be conducted. The governing rules, by- 
laws or whatever they may be known 
as, will be drawn up and enacted by 
the men who become members of the 
Association at its inception. No one 
man will have authority in the matter 
at all. Furthermore, any man who be- 
comes a member of this proposed Certi- 
fied Life Insurance Agents’ Association 
Will do so only after he or she has been 
thoroughly investigated by a member- 
ship committee composed of exclusive- 
ly whole time life insurance agents 
who are members of the Association. 
There has been some thought that 
Mr, Carrol! was perhaps just forming 
an Association which would provide 
be interesting place for himself at its 
re Only to know Mr. Carroll, and 
know his ability as a life insurance 
Producer, is to satisfy any one that this 
8 far from being a fact. Mr. Carroll 
porta Would not want to give up his 
n oma and lucrative activities as a 
a Rsurance man for the general rou- 
ten duties of the head of any associa- 
a In fact, it is doubtful if Mr. Car- 
ae personally get any very large 
ry of advantage out of this Asso- 
i —_ as his work is done on the very 
vz est grade lines conceivable. His 
: Ole attitude in the matter as far as 
® can learn is one of providing a gen- 
(Continued on page 9) 
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HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 

















Phoenix Mutual’s 
Valuable Provision 


LIMITS BENEFICIARY CHANGE 





Company Adds Important Endorsement 
to Standard Policies; Fills 
Long-Felt Want 


The Phoenix Mutual Life has devel- 
oped a form of indorsement for stand- 
ard policies which has been designed 
to protect its assured’s family insur- 
ance against the claims of creditors so 
far as it is possible to do so. Under 
present standard policy forms the in- 
sured cannot reserve the right to 
change the beneficiary without having 
that reservation apply to the interests 
of all the beneficiaries. On the other 
hand, the insured cannot renounce that 
right without becoming involved in the 
question of minor beneficiaries. 

This new form of indorsement limits, 
during the lifetime of the adult bene- 
ficiary, the right of the insured to 
change the beneficiary or to take any 
value under the policy. This form, the 
“Limited change of beneficiary provi- 
sion,” reads as follows: 

“It is understood and agreed by all 
parties hereto that, during the lifetime 
of any beneficiary designated herein as 
irrevocable and while any benefits here- 
under are payable to such irrevocable 
beneficiary, the right reserved herein 
to the insured to change any benefi- 
ciary hereunder may be exercised by 
the insured only by and with the writ- 
ten consent of said irrevocable bene- 
ficilary and any assigns of the same, to 
be evidenced by the signature of the 
said irrevocable beneficiary and assigns 
on any notice of change of beneficiary 
filed with the Company. 

“It is further agreed that, notwith- 
standing any other provision of this 
policy, no assignment, pledge or re- 
lease of this policy (except for the pur- 
pose of paying any premium and/or in- 
terest hereunder) made by the insured 
during the lifetime of and while any 
benefits hereunder are payable to said 
irrevocable beneficiary, shall be valid 
unless the said irrevocable beneficiary 
and any assigns of the same join there- 
in.” 

Particular attention is called to the 
following effects of such an indorse- 
ment: 

(1)No change in beneficiary can be 
made and no value taken except on the 
joint signatures of the insured and the 
irrevocable beneficiary (or the assigns 
of the same), as long as the irrevocable 
beneficiary is living and any benefits 
are payable to her under the contract. 

(2) Upon the termination of the in- 
terest of the irrevocable beneficiary, by 
death or otherwise, the insured ac- 
quires full power to change any bene- 
ficiary or obtain any value on his signa- 
ture alone. 





DYRENFORTH JOINS AGENCY 





Resigns as General Agent to Become 
Manager Life Dept. of Chicago 
Agency Firm 





Harold Dyrenforth, one of the best 
known life insurance men in Chicago, 
has resigned as general agent of the 
Illinois Life in Chicago and has become 
associated with Moore, Case, Lyman & 
Hubbard as manager of their life de- 
partment. 

Mr. Dyrenforth has been in the life 
insurance business for the past twenty- 
five years. His first connection wags 
with the New York Life. Ten 
later he assisted in organizing the 
Commercial Life of Chicago, and later 
became president. When the Commer- 
cial merged with the Old Colony Life, 
he became vice-president of the latter 
company. In 1913, Mr. Dyrenforth re- 
signed that position to go with the IIli- 
nois Life. With that company he made 
an enviable record, and wrote several 
large cases. He is particularly well- 
known for having written William 
Wrigley, Jr., for $1,000,000. 
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| “HOW AND WHERE CAN I MAKE MY 
TIME, MY TALENT, MY ENERGY, COUNT 
- THE MOST—IN DOLLARS AND CENTS” 


! “> 


f bine VISION to decide this question wisely will transform your whole life, 
and open the door of opportunity to large financial rewards—for the realiz- 


ing of all your ambitions, 
Choosing your work is no more important than choosing the men you work 


with. They either help or hurt you. Choose your business associates with care. 
cAWYER THERE IS A PLACE FOR YOU IN (MAXEY 
AT PITTSBURGH » 
FOR THE WEST P ennsylvania FOR THE EAST 


en 


















Two live, progressive, successful agencies, which have 
openings for district and local men who need only rex 
service to enable them to go ahead. 


Freeborough and Mears exemplify the results of Real 
Service. They make more than most heads of business. 
How about you? Write for information. 














H. T. SAWYER B. F. MAXEY 
955 Union Arcade Building 524 Connell Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. SCRANTON, PA. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1668 


i= NATIONAL LIFE 














Zak .  . INSURANCE COMPANY 
AC: —£ eee FIN _ ' = 
HARRY 
FREEBOROUGH a M. K. MEARS 
More than 140 Millions in Force a 





Two General Agencies Open in the East. Can You Fill One of Them? Let Us Hear from You. 





Write to ROBERT D. LAY, Vice-President and Secretary, or WALTER E. WEBB, Superintendent of Agents 
29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CHICAGO’S OLDEST AND STRONGEST COMPANY 
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Values Stable 
Says F. B, Collins 


INVESTMENT FIELD 


Land 


GROWING 


Some Interesting Experiences With 
Indians in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota 


—— ee 





_ Collins, president of the F. B. 
Be Investment Company, of Okla- 
noma City, Okla., and J, E, Dunne, field 
representative of that company, were 
yisitors at the office of The Eastern 
Underwriter last week. We had never 
met Mr. Collins, but having seen his 
name prominently emblazoned in the 
columns of several of the insurance 
trade papers, and from time to time 
having read considerable of him, we 
expected much of or and frankly, we 

ot disappointed. 
py day’s canal Mr. Collins is just 
an ordinary individual, but when one 
gets to discussing the question of land 
values and general business conditions, 
he finds that Mr. Collins is quite set 
rete last week one of our represen- 
tatives spent an afternoon at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania with Mr. Collins and he 
reports that it was the most interesting 
afternoon he had ever spent with a 
business man. He relates that they dis- 
cussed all manner of questions, but the 
thing that impressed our representa- 
tive most was the narration of Mr. 
Collins’ experiences in the early days 
out in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Mr. Collins went into the Black Hills 
when sixteen years of age with $250. 
He returned to Iowa five years later 
with that many years’ experience, plus 
$5,500. Mr. Collins’ chief interest in 
the Black Hills was the farms; however, 
he messed around with a good many 
things and one of the important inci- 
dents during his stay was the fact that 
his pal was scalped by Indians of the 
Blackfoot tribe. 

At this particular time there were a 
number of white men, who had ven- 
tured into that country, killed by the 
Indians, and all the bodies were recov- 
ered by a searching party, one of which 
was Mr. Collins. The body of his pal 
was the last one found. He had been 
terribly mutilated and quite some dis- 
tance from where they found his body, 
they located his scalp. The scalp was 
preserved and sent on to his pal’s peo- 
ple. 

At another time when Mr. Collins 
was going for mail from the farm where 
he was working, getting the foundation 
of land values for use in what has since 
become the F. B. Collins Investment 
Company, he was the center of an at- 
tack by Indians and was wounded in 
the shoulder. 

Mr. Collins, in speaking of their 
business, said that it had been good, 
and that they were actually behind in 
the delivery of loans to purchasers. 
He is authority for the statement that 
while values in general business. fluc- 
tuate in the tide of reconstruction, the 
values that are found in the farm lands 
are stable and he expects more and 
more that insurance companies will find 
this a profitable field for investments. 





LOW MORTALITY CONTINUES 
The exceptionally low mortality ex- 
Derience of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life during the first three months of 
the year continued during April. April’s 
rate was only forty-seven per cent of 
the expected, making the average for 
the four months but forty-four per cent. 
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Security Mutual Agents are successful 


If you are 
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WHY? 


| The reasons are many 

. First —Our rates are right 

ur policies are attractive 

Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 

We can give good men good territory 
interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Sell the Prospect 
The Income Idea 


AVOID LUMP SUM NOTION 





R. L. Dodson, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Agent, Tells How He 
Closed Hard Case 





The average prospect thinks of life 
insurance in terms of lump sums, and 
it is the task of the agent to change 
this habit of thought and to direct the 
prospect’s consideration into the in- 
income channel. R. Lester Dodson, of 
the New York agency of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, tells, in the “Radia- 
tor,” how he did this with one of his 
prospects: 

A few weeks ago I had the secretary 
of a firm in this city examined. The 
amount had not been decided upon at 
the time of the examination, but my 
talk had been, more or less in general, 
on the basis of $10,000. The applicant 
had a slight cold, which necessitated 
the docior’s having to see him a second 
time. During the interim he was called 
out of town and quite a number of new 
circumstances developed, chief among 
them being that the firm decided to 
take some insurance on the applicant 
in its favor, but because of friendship 
between the president of the firm and 
a life insurance agent for a company 
in a western state, the business would 
have to be placed through that channel. 
I finally succeeded, however, in having 
the appticant appear the second time 
before our examiner. 

When he had been approved, I called 
upon him to determine definitely just 
what the amount would be. I greeted 
him with congratulations, stating that 
our doctor had recommended him, and 
before I could proceed further, he said, 
“I am sorry to have to give you a shock, 
Mr. Dodson, but I have gone over the 
matter very carefully and in view of 
the fact that I am taking advantage of 
an opportunity to purchase stock in 
this company, I am putting every dol- 
lar I can possibly spare into that; and, 
besides, the company is going to take 
out insurance on my life. If I could 
control the business you would be able 
to place it, but in view of these facts, 
I shall be unable to take more than 
$5,000 insurance at this time.” I said, 


~ “I appreciate your frankness, Mr. 


plicant, as well as the fact that if you 
controlled the business insurance that 
is going to be taken you would have 
me place that; but since you do not 
control that, I wish you would tell me 
the name of the company through which 
the business is to be handled. Our ex- 
aminer might happen te examine for 
that company also and, since the agent 
is out of town, if I can assist in having 
the necessary papers executed without 
troubling you with another examina- 














ee 


tion, I shall be pleased to have you 
avail yourself of my services. 


“As to your personal insurance, I 
have mapped out two plans, but in view 
of what you have said, the first one 
shall be automatically discarded. My 
second plan provides for a monthly 
saving of so much, and provides $100 
per month for your wife (there were 
no children) for a period of a little 
over fourteen years, following your 
death, according to our present rate o* 
interest—4% per cent. This would 
make an ideal arrangement for that 
period of time, and I would suggest 
that you allow the present insurance of 
$2,500 (he had $2,500 in another com- 
pany) to remain payable to Mrs. T., 
to provide whatever emergency cash 
might be necessary incident to your 
death, with the monthly income begin- 
ning immediately.” The applicant 
came back strong with the question, 
“How much insurance is that?” My re- 
ply was, “Mr. T., we do not measure 
it that way. You save so much a 
month, and the company pays $100 for 
about fourteen years. Later on you 
can extend the period to cover the en- 
tire life of your wife, but jn view of 
what you have said, I believe you will 
agree that this is a very fine thing to 
do.under the circumstances.” He asked 
again, “How much real insurance is 
that?” My answer was, “This is an 
income arrangement, whereby you save 
sO much per month, and the company 
pays $100 per month, on the basis of 
4% per cent interest, for 169 months, 
or $16,900 over a period of say fourteen 
years.” 

I emphasized the fact that no one 
could deprive his wife of these $100 
monthly checks, except as they were 
able to get them away from her each 
month as they came in, and he joking- 
ly inquired, “Not even husband num- 
ber two?” I replied in the negative in 


a very emphatic manner. He again 
asked, “‘What is the face of the policy?” 
I replied, “You mean the commuted 
value?” and he said, “Yes,” whereupon 
I elucidated as follows: “As explained, 
Mr. T., if your wife should live for the 
entire period, she would receive $16,- 
900, but the very minimum the company 
could pay under all circumstances,” 
even if your wife should predecease 
you, would be $12,500.” He asked, “Da 
you really think that is the best form 
of insurance I could take?” “Most as- 
suredly,” I said, and began filling out 
the binding receipt for a quarterly pre- 
mium. He hesitated a moment, but I 
continued filling out the receipt, and 
with one more suggestion for the check 
he got up, went to the inner office and 
returned with the wherewithal, and 
thus endeth the chapter. 


In view of the circumstances, possi- 
bly I should be excused for not answer- 
ing immediately and in language that 
the layman could understand, his ques- 
tion, “How much insurance is this?” 





GENERAL AGENCIES ACTIVE 





Establishing Life Departments to Off- 
set Losses Due to Poor Business 
in Other Lines 





Life insurance men in Chicago are 
becoming greatly alarmed over the in- 
crease of life departments in the big 
general insurance agencies of the city. 
At least eight of the big Chicago fire 
and casualty offices now have life de- 
partments, the latest addition to the 
list being W. A. Alexander & Co., gen- 
eral agents for the Fidelity & Casualty, 
who have recently been given a general 
agency for the Penn Mutual Life. 

The increasing activity of the general 
insurance agencies in the field of life 
insurance is attributed to the slump in 
fire and casualty business and their de- 
sire to find some other line to keep up 
their premium income. They have a 
considerable advantage in the way of 
being able more easily to present the 
question of life insurance to big busi- 
ness men for whom they handle other 
lines of insurance, but the exclusive 
life agents contend that it is impossi- 
ble for them to give the same sort of 
service, as life insurance is becoming 
all the time a more highly specialized 
profession. 

The Chicago Managers’ Association 
at a recent meeting devoted much time 
to a consideration of the problem, but 
could find no satisfactory solution to 
offer. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 


1921 








Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Paid Life Insurance for year 1920 over $35,000,000.00 
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In these times of finan- 
Keep Business cial stringency, says 
on the “The Reliance Bulle- 
Books tin,” an insurance man 
can render no more ef- 
fective service to his policyholders, to 
society, to himself and to the company 
than by devoting extra effort to keeping 
his business on the books. Unusual 
precaution is necessary to guard 
against lapse. A policy once placed is 
an asset which should be held with 
tenacity by its owner and its lapse 
should be prevented, if reasonably pos- 
sible. 

More than ever in times of stringency 
_ are the value and necessity of life in- 
surance obvious. Then is the time, 
more than any other, when life insur- 
ance is likely to be the salvation of the 
family. Incidentally, lapses do not in- 
crease an agent’s income. 

Every lapse means a new policy must 
be written, just to keep the agent’s in- 
surance in force on an even keel—to 
say nothing of increasing it. 

If a policyholder is temporarily over- 
insured and finds it imperative to cur- 
tail, reduce his insurance for a time, 
but do not allow it to lapse entirely. 

* 8s 6 


Some agents will not ad- 


Who Are mit that “hard times” 
Today’s cause them any loss in 
Best Prospects business. Quite the 


contrary is true, they 
assert. But for those who do feel that 
there is a lack of prospects during a 
period of depression in general busi- 
ness, “Protection,” offers the following 
to the Travelers agents: 

Confused as are the present financial 
and industrial conditions no one should 
exaggerate the number of people or the 
extent to which they are affected. 

Life and accident insurance is the 
least affected of all lines of business. 

The great salaried class are now in 
a better position to buy insurance than 
at any other time during the last three 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 













years. Salaries have been increased, 
and once established are seldom re- 
duced. Owing to the decline in living 
costs, the margin for saving is stead- 
ily inereasing. Furthermore this class 
of prospects has large arrears of life 
insurance to make up. 

Professional men such as doctors and 
lawyers, the stability of whose practice 
varies little year by year, have in- 
creased their fees. Salaries of school 
teachers and of clergymen have been 
increased, and lower living costs are 
distinctly in their favor. 

Many lines of trade, such as drugs, 
provisions, groceries, bakery producis, 
meats, coal and ice, are little affected. 
Dealers in those lines are unimpaired 
as prospects. In many communities 
certain manufacturing lines are at 
normal production. The key men in 
industries, men retained as the nucleus 
necessary for the prompt resumption of 
work, and the most efficient workmen 
are well employed. 

The average cut in wages is but 20 
per cent as compared with the increase 
of from 60 to 125 per cent since 1915. 
Part time employment affects less than 
20 per cent of workers, complete lay- 
offs from 10 to 12 per cent. 

People who enjoyed large incomes 
during the past few years are the most 
affected. Those jfiving on small or 
medium fixed incomes on the other 
hand are benefited. 

A fact of great importance is that 
savings on the whole show little or no 
diminution. The tendency is toward 
thrift. 

A gradual improvement in trade is 
generally predicted. 

The agent is no longer an applica- 
tion taker. He must agaim become a 
salesman, and if this point is borne in 
mind the results will be entirely satis- 
factory. The peak of insurance pro- 
duction may not again be attained im- 
mediately, but. there is every reason 
for confidence that business will con- 
tinue to be good. 








POLICYHOLDERS’ MONTH 





New England Mutual Men Celebrate 
Tenth Campaign Among Holders 
-of Company’s Contracts 





The agency force of the New England 
Mutual Life are engaged in the tenth 
campaign for business among the pres- 


ent policyholders of that company. In‘ 


a letter to the agency force printed in 
the “Pilot” Henry Thomas, president, 
of the General Agents’ Association of 
the New England Mutual, has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

We are about to enter on our annual 
campaign of policyholders’ month, the 
month in which we have made our 
greatest records. 

From my experience of last year, I 
know that I can count on each and 
every representative to do his part to- 
ward making this June satisfactory to 
the Company. Let us do more than 
this, however; let us make it the turn- 
‘ing-point in the period of readjustment! 

Your policyholders are your best pros- 
pects—if you want new business, see 
them. They know you, they know the 
Company, they value life insurance, 
they are thrifty. Also they have hosts 
of friends; if you want n prospects, 
see them—and do it early in_ the 
month. : 

Give careful study to your plans for 
the whole campaign; do a little per- 


sonal and direct advertising ahead of 
time; make your work as thorough and 
as valuable to your clients as possible. 

By hard, conscientious and united ef- 
fort, I am confident that when the final 
weekly bulletin is issued, we will all 
be proud of the result. 





METROPOLITAN DIRECTOR . 
Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, announces the election of 
Fred M. Kirby, president of the Miners’ 
Bank, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., as a direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Life to fill a 
vacancy in its membership. 







Issues the most liberal forme of 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Ordinary 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 
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Payments to Policyholders...................- ; 9 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization........................ 23,840, 173.80 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 
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Policies from $1,000.09 to 











Woman Agent Endorses 
Selling as Vocation 


ENCOURAGES ALL BEGINNERS 








Miss Della Mohr Believes Women Have 
Bright Future in Selling Life 
Insurance 





In the May issue of the “Radiator” the 
following article appears, written by 
one of the foremost women producers 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, the 
introduction being the work of Lawr- 
ence T. Winship, the very capable edi- 
tor of the company’s organ: 

It is less than two years since Miss 
Della Mohr of Montgomery decided to 
give up her work as a teacher ‘and to 
enter the profession of life underwrit- 
ing, but in that short time she has 
demonstrated beyond a doubt her abil- 
ity as a saleswoman and won for her- 
self a place among the company’s fore- 
most women. representatives. Miss 
Mohr possesses to a. marked degree 
three qualities which go far toward 
making an underwriter successful: she 
is clear-sighted, she is industrious and 
she is optimistic. She analyzes her prob- 
lems carefully, seeking to find the most 
direct and practical solution of each 
one and thus economize time and ef- 
fort; her days are always busy ones; 
and she believes firmly that energy and 
perseverance are bound to bring re- 
sults. Because we believed that she 
would have a message which would 
be helpful to the Field, we asked 
her to write a story for us for this 
month’s “Radiator.” When you read 
what she has written, we think you 
will agree that we were right in our 
supposition: 

To the woman who is contemplating 
‘entering the rrofession of life under- 
writing, I would strongly urge an ade- 
quate period of instruction and study 
as an essential preliminary to her 
work. While it is true that many of 
us have learned our lessons through 
experience, we all realize that educa- 
tion through mistakes is a costly pro- 
cess and that much valuable time and 
effort would have been saved if thor- 
ough preparation for the tasks which 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 








lay before us had preceded our actual 
work. 

Unless the woman representative jg 
working in a large city, it not ad- 
visable for her to confine her business 
to women. Doing so is too quently 
a source of discouragement. The ao. 
ent finds that she is solicit among 
those who lack settled pla whose 
incomes are small, and who lack ae. 
quaintance with the basic rinciples 
and the value of life insurance. My 
experience has taught me that the mos 
satisfactory women prospects are the 
serious women between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-five. Under pres- 
ent industrial conditions, teachers are 
among the most encouraging women 
prospects as their salaries are increas. 
ing and their work is in demand rather 
than in danger of being cut off as is the 
case with many stenographers and 
clerks at this time. Trained nurses 


furnish a good field because of their 
satisfactory earning power and thei 
comprehension of the serious side of 
life. Women in industrial plants ip 
the outskirts of a city should not be 
neglected; although employes in such 
plants are not easily accessible, they 
are receptive, and often neglected, pros. 
pects, . 

It is advisable to inquire early in the 
interview as to the prospect’s health 
and family history. Much valuable time 
may otherwise be lost in putting for. 
ward arguments to apparently healthy 
people who are nevertheless uninsur- 
able. A little tactful questioning will 
generally elicit facts upon which a fair- 
ly accurate opinion as to their insur. 
ability may be based. This informa- 
tion may be quickly obtained and much 
time thereby saved. For unacceptable 
risks a deferred annuity is an excellent 
plan; in fact it is well suited to the 
needs of all women without dependents 


who are planning for independence af-, 


ter the wage-earning period. I believe 
that the selling of annuities to women 
offers a broad opportunity to the woman 
representative. 
Source of Leads 

Through her women friends and pol- 
icyholders an agent can secure a vall- 
able list of men prospects. A young 
girl will often suggest her brothers or 
her men friends. Frequently a ques 


tion like, “Whom did you marry?” will 
bring valuable leads. The interest and 
approval of the wife will help to sell 
many a policy. A mother i: very likely 


,to be interested in insurance for her 


son and will often pay the premiums 
during his youth, especially if she has 
an income of her own. : 

Just a word to the woman who i 
just beginning her new work. Dis 


couragement and tempor:ry business 
depression will cause many a new a 


ent to give up before she hs given the 
practice of life underwritin a fair test. 
And yet success may be aiting just 
around the corner. No woman repre 
sentative should give up «til she has 
given at least two year: to serious 
hard work. At the end that time, 
and not before, she will be »le to judge. 
fairly and to know whet! © insurance 
is the work for her. If — « sees that 
her intelligent planning 1d building 
is profitable and is prog: ssing satis 
factorily, if she is findin: joy in het 

that she 8 


work, and if she realizes 
giving through it her max'™um of oll 
ice according to her ability, she - 
know that her experime:! has prov 
a sticcess and that she has in 
found her vocation. 
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er Burials and | 
[| Poupe Interment of the Dead 


in the Large Cities 





Work at Atlantic City. 





By DR. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, Third Vice-President of 
The Prudential 


This unusually interesting address, of vital value to insurance agents, 
was delivered by Dr. Hoffman before the National Conference of Social 
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The Reform Movement Through Asso- 
clated Effort 

Foremost, however, among those who 

‘ven serious thought and atten- 


have 

tion io the question of funeral econ- 
omy 2nd funeral reforms is the work 
of Graham Taylor, of Chicago, whose 
original contribution to “The Survey 
(September 2, 1911) constitutes one of 


ew really valuable discussions of 
~ rvestinne Mr. Taylor gives credit 
to the Rev. Quincy L. Dowd, for having 
preceded him in agitating the subject 
and iv bringing certain facts to public 
attention. The evidence presented by 
Mr. Taylor does not indicate that in- 
surance payments encourage funeral 
extravagance. Mr. Taylor shows that 
in 153 cases specially investigated the 
amount of insurance paid averaged 
$242.50 per policy, whereas the under- 
takers’ bills averaged $120.90. There 


was, therefore, a substantial margin- 


left for the protection of the family and 
the actual payments on account of 
burials were not such as to indicate, 
necessarily, indifference or extrava- 
gance. Mr. Taylor, however, quotes 
Mr. Barrows, who investigated the sub- 
ject in New York State, and found that 
in 57 per cent of the funerals he ex- 
‘amined the expenses were covered by 
insurance, and whose conclusion is 
summarized in the statement that 
“while contrary to all established no- 
tions, he found no connection between 
the amount of burial and the amount 
of insurance,” nevertheless he was 
forced to conclude that “insurance un- 
doubtedly makes for extravagance, is 
an incentive to lavish expenditure, and 
is kept up for the avowed purpose of 
providing elaborate funerals.” No 
evidence has been forthcoming from 
any source, and there is no proof con- 
tained in the articles of Mr. Taylor or 
Mr. Barrows to substantiate this purely 
a priori assumption. Nothing is more 
discouraging than to meet with a ten- 
dency toward broad generalization on 
the part of those who are in a position 
to be heard, and whose utterances for 
that reason should be most restrained 
and in exact conformity to the facts. 
The truth of the situation justifies’ pre- 
cisely opposite conclusions. The facts 
as disclosed by Mr. Taylor and by the 
present investigation sustain the con- 
viction that insurance leads to the fos- 
tering of a sense of economy and of 
restraint in funeral expenditures rather 
than to the contrary. 

The Rev. Quincy L. Dowd has con- 
tinued his investigation, and under date 
of May 13, 1919, writes that he under- 
took the study of burials and funerals 
in various European countries and pur- 
sued the same for several years, with 
the aid of United States consular ag- 
ents, but not with particular reference 
to the burial of the poor. He empha- 
sizes the lack of system and standard- 
ized methods, and refers with approval 
to the government or niunicipal control 
of funeral supplies and burials in for- 
eign countries, particularly France and 
Switzerland. He has in course of pub- 
lication a book on Burial Management, 
which wi!l be a survey of American and 
European methods and laws, and it is 
to be honed that this work will soon be 
available to the public and make acces- 
sible a large amount of information now 
Practically out of reach. He refers to a 
discussion of the Undertakers’ Bill in 
‘The Independent,” for June 13, 1912, 
and to 2 paper read at the conference 
of Charities and Corrections held in 
Cleveland in 1912 on “Burial Costs 
the Poor.” In the proposed 


work, previously referred to, there will 
be a section on Boards of Health and 
Burial Matters, and certain special re- 
ports on several American cities, with 
legal data as regards the disposal of 
bodies of paupers, etc. He forwards a 
statement of a recent investigation 
made in Chicago concerning Burial Ex- 
penses Among Orthodox Jews in that 
city, which average as follows: 

For adults the charges are, for a 
hearse, $10, for a shroud, $5, for guard- 
ing body $1, and $1 for undertaker’s 
services, for coffin, $5, for digging of 
grave and prayers, $1, making a total 
of $23. For a child the expenses are 
for a coffin, only $1, for a shroud, $.50, 
for automobile, $3.50, for undertaker, 
$1. for guarding of body, $1, for ex- 
penses of grave, $.50, or total of 
$7.50. .In the “Survey” for Septem- 
ber 2, 1911, Professor Graham Taylor 
has an extended discussion on “Pioneer 
Inquiries into Burial Costs,” based 
largely upon the work of the Rev. Mr. 
Dowd. By way of introduction Profes- 
sor Taylor observes that 

Burial customs and costs have al- 
ways and everywhere been considered 
to be either so sacred to the privacy 
of grief, or so dominated by the fet- 
ish-like customs superimposed by ra- 
cial or religious precedent, as to pre- 
clude the analysis, criticism, and con- 
structive treatment which the modern 
mind applies to almost everything 
else. In this sphere of human inter- 
est, as in most others, practical effort 
to relieve the pressure on life 
has preceded theoretical propaganda; 
sporadic action has anticipated wide- 
ly concerted movement. The hour 
has now struck for the next stage of 
advance in humanizing our dealings 
with the dead in the interest of the 
living. 

He refers to a questionnaire sent out 
by the Rev. Mr. Quincy L. Dowd to for- 
ty foreign countries, including twenty- 
two inquiries, “covering regulations or 
organizations bearing upon the cost of 
burial and the transportation of the 
dead; the municipal, church, or family 
control of funeral customs: the owner- 
ship and management of cemeteries, 
and the practise of and provision for 
cremation.” The list of burial expenses 
demanded shows the comprehensive 
thoroughness of the inquiry. The items 
included are embalming, shaving, bur- 
ial-robe, hearse or bier, coffin and box, 
cement or stone grave-vault, gloves and 
ribbons, flowers and banners, grave and 
interment, honorary arch, charge for 
use of vault, cost of privilege to. place 
monument on burial lot, mass (high or 
low), clergy fees, singers or hired 
mourners, coroner’s costs. Such a work 
should certainly prove of real value to 
those who are seriously interested in 
the subject of funeral reform. The dis- 
cussion includes observations on burial 
expenses in foreign cities, particularly 
in St. Gall, Switzerland, where a plain 
coffin is furnished for $2.20 for an adult, 
which at Copenhagen and Glasgow 
costs $5.50, at Antwerp $20, and. “all 
the way from $10 to $15 in American 
cities.” It is further stated that 

The hearse offered at St. Gall with- 
out charge, or up to $2.20, costs at 

Ghent from $9.65 to $11.58, and in 

America from $2 to $25, according to 

style and distance. Charges for shav- 

ing the dead vary from a gratuitous 

fee to 25 cents and up to $15. A 

grave costs from $2.20 in St. Gall to 

$4 in Copenhagen, $12 in Glasgow, 
and in Paris $10 for five years’ occu- 
pancy, $63 for thirty years and $100 


for perpetual use. Cost of cremation 
varies from $7.50 to $95.20. When the 
number of caskets to meet the de- 
mand upon the manufacturers in 
America is estimated at 1,500,000 an- 
nually, the death tax levied upon the 
living may be better imagined than 
estimated. Its exactions are to be 
measured only by the unknown quan- 
tities painfully figured out under the 
conditions of finance, of health, of 
industrial advantage or disadvantage, 
and of family life. 

Graham Taylor also refers to some 
four hundred burial societies in New 
York City, which, it may be said in 
Passing, are, broadly speaking, not 
subject to supervision and control by 
any governmental authority whatever. 

Following the discussion by Mr. Tay- 
lor is an article by Victor von Borosini 
on “Public Regulation of the Undertak- 
ing Service in Europe,” in which the 
statement occurs that “the German 
poor law requires that public paupers 
must have decent funerals: besides, a 
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‘city has to bury the unreclaimed bodies 
of suicides and unidentified people.” A 
city like Berlin it is said, with 2,000,000 
inhabitants, has apparently to bury 
more than 4,000 people a year at public 
expense, or 200 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion. This figure, however, must be ac- 
cepted with caution. No trustworthy 
statistics of pauper burials have been 
made public for Germany which are 
available at the present time. 
According to Mr. von Borosini, 

“The most radical step has been 
taken in Switzerland, where the 
states, or cantons, of Thurgau, Glar- 
us, Basel, Bern, and St. Gall, and the 
city of Bellinzona give to every de- 
ceased citizen a free decent burial, 
including a simple casket, the under- 
taker’s services, a simple hearse, and 
a coach for the family. People who 
want more pomp may have it accord- 
ing to a price list, but only municipal 
carriages are allowed to pass through 
the gate of the cemetery.” 
Reference is made to an investiga- 

tion of the Statistical Bureau of Stutt- 
gart, according to which the burial ex- 
penses for adults and children varied 
from $2 to $9 in Stuttgart and from $8.50 
to $23 in Karlsruhe. All such state- 
ments, however, are subject to the cau- 
tion that they probably do not include 
much that is considered absolutely 
necessary for a decent funeral in this 
country and the United Kingdom. For 
it is extremely doubtful whether the 
statement is correct that “Ten to 
twelve dollars is probably the average 
cost in Germany for a burial.” As 
properly pointed out by Mr. von Boro- 
sini. 

The costs of a funeral depend, 
where there are no strict regulations, 
upon tite social position of the de- 
funct and the efforts of his family to 
honor him by ostentatious display. 
Age and income and also, sometimes, 
the time of the funeral, serve as a 
measure in determining the costs. 
The article concludes with the obser- 

vation that 

Public opinion all over Europe 
holds that municipalization has had 
beneficial results for the public. The 
income decides the minimum rate. 
Funerals have become miore uniform 
and less external pomp is shown. 





HOMANS FOR PRESIDENT 





Committee Names Energetic Worker 
to Head New York Life Under- 
writers’ Association 





The Nominating Committee of the 
New York Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion deservés commendation for its. per- 
spicacity in selecting the following 
members as nominees for the execu- 
tive positions which are to be filled at 
the annual meeting of the Association 
which is to be held on June 14: 

President, Sheppard Homans; ist 
vice-president, L. A. Cerf; 2nd vice 
president, C. B. Knight; 3rd vice-presi- 
dent, George A. Smith; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. R. Collins. Elected members 
of the executive committee: Chas. A. 
Foehl; Graham C. Wells, LeRoy Bow- 
ers, Thomas J. Stewart, A. R. Spier, E. 
J. Sisley, George A..Kederich, Harry BE, 
Morrow, R. Lester Dodson, W. F. Watts, 
Thomas H. Hodgkinson, and L. H. An- 
drews. The members of the executive 
committee will elect their chairman. 

The position of chairman of the ex- 
exutive committee is a very important 
office in the Association, and the suc- 
cess or failure of a president’s adminis- 
tration can be in part attributed to the 
man who fills this position. There is 
much work for the New York Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association in Greater New 
York—it has not yet approached even 
the half-way point in the fullfilment of 
its purpose. And to accomplish real, 
constructive work there is genuine 
need for the hearty co-operation of 
every life insurance agent, general ag- 
ent and manageér-in Greater New York. 
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Wide Range of Activities of This Prom- 
inent Philadelphia Life Insur- 
ance Man 





Clayton M. Hunsicker has been elect- 
ed president of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. The honor 
has been rightfully conferred. There is 
perhaps no man in life underwriting cir- 
cles in Philadelphia that has been more 
active, and constructively active, than 
Clayton M. Hunsicker. 

Mr. Hunsicker was born in Philadel- 
phia March 25, 1860. He graduated 
from the Central High School of that 
city in 1877. Following his graduation 
he became a salesman for seven years 
and then took up life insurance work. 
He has been an active life insurance 
salesman for thirty-seven years and has 
been with the Fidelity Mutual Life for 
seventeen years. 

During his connection with the Fidel- 
ity Mutual he has been president of the 
Leaders’ Club of that company four 
times. This honor is obtained by hav- 


ing the largest personal production dur- 
ing the Club year. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the Leaders’ Club two years and 
treasurer one year. Mr. Hunsicker has 
the distinction of being the winner of 
the diamond and ruby studded watch 
presented for competition among Fidel- 
ity Mutual agents by Harry B. Rosen, 
of New York, in 1918, 


Mr. Hunsicker was a member of the 
executive committee of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters for 
ten years and he has been chairman of 
that committee, and vice-president of 
the Association for the last two years. 

Life insurance did not keep Mr. Hun- 
sicker wholly within its grasp. He 
represented the 29th ward of Philadel- 
phia in Common Council for eight 
years, from 1890 to 1896 and from 1898 
to 1900. Mr. Hunsicker lived in Phila- 
delphia until 1911, removing to Synwyd, 
a suburb of Philadelphia, where he re- 
mained until 1919. At the present time 
he is a resident of Wynnefield. 


Mr. Hunsicker takes an active inter- 
est in church affairs, being an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church of the Cov- 
enant, in Synwyd, Pa., and superinten- 
dent of the Sunday School of that 
church. Mr. Hunsicker also takes an 
active interest in the Boy Scout move- 
ment in Delaware and Montgomery 
Counties. He was a scout master for 
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two vears during the war. He ig g 
member. of the Manufacturers’ Clyp 
City Club, Bala Golf Club and the Wyn, 
nefield Club. ; 

Mr. Hunsicker possesses  splendig 
ideas as to the Life Underwriters’ As. 
sociation movement and he will jo 
doubt inject several doses of the Hyp. 
sicker serum into the activities of the 
Philadelphia Association during his jp. 
cumbency of the office of president. 

Other officers elected at the annua] 
meeting of the Philadelphia Associa. 
tion of Life Underwriters are as fo. 
lows: 

Vice-Presidents, William A. Smalley, 
New England Mutual; Frederick ¢ 
Woodworth, John Hancock Mutual; and 
William J. Amos, Penn Mutual. Secre. 
tary, Neils M. Olsen, Jchn Hancock My- 
tual. Financial Secretary, Joseph ¢. 
Staples, Pacific Mutual. Treasurer, 
Frederic G. Garrigues, Penn Mutua’. 
Member of National Executiye Commit. 
tee, Frank D. Buser, Fidelity Mutual. 
Executive Committee, term expiring in 
1924, Frederick Tucker, Union Mutual; 
C. Burgess Taylor, Northwestern My. 
tual; Frank A. Guinivan, Phoenix My. 
tual; and Joseph d’Andreade, Metro. 
politan Life. 

Retiring President Murphy in making 
his report referred to the results 
achieved during his term, which was 
one of the most successful years in the 
history of the association, 131 new 
names having been added to the mem- 
bership. He introduced President Hun- 
sicker, who responded as follows: 

“I certainly appreciate the great 
honor you have conferred on me in 
electing me to serve you as president 
during the coming year and I fully ap- 
preciate the onerous responsibilities 
and duties that the incumbent of that 
effice must exercise. 


“My predecessor, Mr. Murphy, has 
set a very fast and successful pace for 
me to follow, and with your help, | 
hope I will be able to accomplish the 
same grand results. I realize that be- 
ing the president of this association 
means the sacrifice of considerable of 
my time that I would otherwise devote 
to my private business affairs. I re 
alize that this means an actual loss to 
me in dollars and cents, as it has been 
to Mr. Murphy. But I am willing and 
glad to do it, and if I succeed, which | 
believe I shal!, I will be more than amp- 
ly repaid for the sacrifice of time and 
money I may be called upon to make. 

“But after all, I can do little without 
your assistance. Our association was 
formed primarily for the purpose of 
helping each other, to infuse the spirit 
of helpfulness among all the underwrit- 
ers of Philadelphia and to make can- 
vassing and competition easier and 
more pleasant, and I believe we have 
succeeded in doing what we set out to 
accomplish,’ but there is still much 
more for us to do. 

“During the past year we laid particu 
lar stress upon the application of insur- 
ance to the continuity of the home. 
This year let us emphasize the neces 
‘sity of life insurance for the continuity 
of business. Let that be our predom- 
inant keynote of this year—business in- 
surance. We have hardly scratched the 
surface of that kind of insurance yet. 
It has become a real necessity for the 
perpetuation of a business when one of 
the partners passes away. I have 
studied the subject and know how im- 
portant it is. Lawyers realize that and 
one of the first things I plan to do is to 
have a ‘lawyers’ Day’ meeting. Your 
co-operation in the work of the associa 
tion is cordially invited and | will wel 
come any good and helpful thought or 
suggestion that you may wish to make 
4 advance the intérests of the associa- 

on.” 





Mrs. Ora S. Rogers, Plainfield, N/J. 
wife of Ora S. Rogers, of the Phoenix 
Mutual. in New York City, was elect- 
ed Regent. of the Continental Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revo 
lution at the recent meeting of 
Chapter, Mrs. Rogers will hold the 
office for a period of two years. 
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“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 
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A while ago I talked with three of 
the best salesmen that ever wrote their 
names in a hotel register. We were 
sitting around the fire in a fishing camp 
and talking about the profession of per- 
suasion, which, after all, is what the 
selling problem amounts to. 

I said, “Well, let’s all admit that it is 
a difficult thing to call on a stranger. 
We'll make a sort of a confessional of 
this place and open our hearts on the 
subject. 

“Lane, you have been at it longer than 
any of the rest of us. At what period 
of the effort do you find yourself weak- 
ening?” 

Lane laughéd. “That’s a fair ques- 
tion,” he said, “and I'll answer. I am 
all right until I get to the building 
where the prospect is located. The 
Lord only knows how I dislike to go 
into that building and beard the lion in 
his den, but once I get on the elevator, 
my fear and self-consciousness depart, 
and I am a good little salesman.” 

‘Well, how does it affect you, Wil- 
son?” I said to the second man. 

Wilson grinned.- “I’m all right,” he 
said, “until | get to the door of the 
private office, and at that time the door 
knob looks to me as big as a hen coop. 
The minute I turn the knob and get 
into the Holy Presence I am all right, 
but I have to call on all my courage to 
turn the brass knob.” 

Then the third man spoke up. “It’s 
funny,” said he, “how we feel on the 
subject. Buildings and door knobs nev- 
er bother me any. The time when I 
am nervous is before I leave my own 
office, Once I get out on the street I 
would just as soon call on anybody, but 
[have to make a very strenuous effort 
to leave my own castle, where I am 
used to having my own way, and peo- 
ple expect to do as I tell them. I have 
kidded myself many a time into think- 
ing that that particular moment wasn’t 
an auspicious one to start out, and I 
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have smoked another cigar and read 
the sporting page and perused advertis- 
ing matter and catalogues, all the time 
wrestling with the proposition that I 
ought to get out and go to it, and when 
that time arrives I manage to yank my- 
self out’ of my chair, shut the door soft- 
ly behind me, and after that I would 
just as soon charge a nest of machine 
guns.” 

Curious, isn’t it, how most all of us 
are afraid of somebody, for. that is real- 
ly what it amounts to, and I sometimes 
think that the only place where a man 
feels easy with strangers is in the hot 
room of a Turkish bath. He doesn’t 
know whether the man side of him or 
opposite him is a life insurance presi- 
dent, the chief of police, the governor 
of New York, or. HE. H. Gary. He will 
start an argument right away with any- 
body and feel very much at home, yet 
when the same individual puts on his 
clothes, puts a pearl stick pin in his 
scarf and entrenches himself behind 
the flat mahogany in his private office, 
the same man often wouldn’t dare to 
look at him through a pair of field 
glasses. 

Once in a while I go to a building 
largely inhabited by insurance agents 
and I sometimes wonder who writes the 
policies, because most of the represen- 
tatives are sitting there at their desks, 
apparently lost in contemplation and 
blowing smoke rings. 

The thing most of us salesmen need 
is for somebody to come in and order 
us around and make it plain to us that 
we are just a bunch of amateurs loafing 
on the job and that if we want to grab 
off any part of a larger income the thing 
to do is to get out and hustle and not 
think ourselves to death behind closed 
doors. 

The late William James, who prob- 
ably knew as much about the workings 
of the human mind as anybody, once 
said that he had never known a man 
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who worked at over thirty per cent of 
his capacity and I guess that’s true 
enough, yet we all know what would 
happen if a mechanical engineer found 
that an important power plant was only 
delivering say thirty per cent of its po- 
tential energy where it was most need- 
ed, and if they pay a man to go about 
and take the slack out of power belts, 
it seems to me that it might be a good 
idea to employ a few efficiency men to 
fix up salesmen so that they could be- 
gin to generate the power that the Al- 
mighty had given them. 

I should be sorry if any large num- 
ber of salesmen disagree with me on 
these matters, but I don’t think they 
will, and if they do I am inclined to 
think that a difference of opinion won't 
be discovered in the office of the sales- 
managers of their respective institu- 
tions. 


Hho lvag Maha, 











CERTIFIED LIFE AGENTS ASSOCIA- 
TION 


(Continued from page 3) 


eral betterment of selling conditions 
for the full time life insurance agents. 

In discussing this matter with some 
of the prominent life insurance pro- 
ducers in New York The Eastern Un- 
derwriter learns that the proposition is 
receiving very serious and favorable 
thought in their mind and it is quite 
probable that the proposition as ad- 
vanced by Mr. Carroll will become a 
reality in the very near future. 

It has come to the knowledge of The 
Eastern Underwriter that in order to 
get on some common ground in connec- 
tion with the question of just what con- 
stitutes a full time life insurance agent, 
that a committee is now engaged in 
drawing up a definition which will more 
generally apply than heretofore, and we 
hope to be in a position to print the 
finding of this committee in an early 
issue of this paper. 
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WEATHERING THE STORM 

The effort of the pessimist to “estab- 
lish” a business panic in this country 
has been about as effective as that of 
an individual trying to batter down a 
stone wall with his head. The process 
of readjustment which every right 
thinking individual knew must take 
place has been underway for several 
months, and ere long business will 
again be on the sound, level basis which 
it occupied before the days of inflation, 
profiteering and extravagance due to 
easy earned money. 

When the “debris” has been cleared 
away, the old U. S. A. will be found 
solid as a rock, better equipped for a 
forward movement than at any time 
in its history. The reason for this is 
apparent. The nation knows its re- 
sources and its strength better than 
ever before. 

The gold reserve is constantly on the 
increase. A recent report given out by 
the federal reserve board shows that 
during the first four months of this 
year the United States received from 
all countries gold aggregating $266,- 
312,951, whereas the gold sent from this 
country to other countries totalled only 
$4,854,440. 

Capital and labor are getting a better 
understanding of what constitutes 
proper relationship, and one hears less 
of the idea of existing fear of working 
one’s self out of a job. 

It is greatly to the credit of insur- 
ance in all branches that no effort has 
been made to profiteer or boost prices. 
Surpluses in some instances have been 
depleted, but companies have gone on 
the theory that surplus was accumulat- 
ed for possible emergencies, and as a 
result one hears no complaint on the 
part of the public against insurance. 

On the contrary the idea of protection 

’ through indemnification against loss 
has become a well recognized necessity. 





NONCONCURRENT POLICIES 

Practically all fire policies issued 
have for many years carried, on the 
outside or filing back, this notation: 
“Tt is important that the written por- 
tions of all policies covering on the 
same property read exactly alike. If 
they do not, they should be made uni- 


form at once.” It is often said that an 
insured seldom reads his policies until 
a loss occurs, and judging by the num- 
ber of nonconcurrences which come be- 
fore loss department managers in 
proofs of loss, it would seem that even 
the outside of the policy isn’t looked 
at, or if it is, that little attention is 
paid to the instruction quoted, although 
the effect of nonconcurrences is fre- 
quently delay in the payment of a loss, 
and sometimes actual monetary loss to 
the insured. 

From time to time in the past efforts 
have been made among companies to 
agree upon some method of apportion- 
ment to be followed, at least in those 
cases which do not involve the interest 
of the insured, but at present appor- 
tionments are being made by adjust- 
ment bureaus and adjusters in charge 
of the losses, and in most instances 
the work is finished before the papers 
reach the companies, and as there is 
no recognized rule to be followed, loss- 
es involving the same factors are not 
necessarily apportioned in the same 
way. 

A short time ago the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters made provision 
for the settlement of disputes among 
members concerning apportionments, 
and in time it is hoped that the results 
reached through that channel will es- 
tablish rules or practices which may 
be consistently followed, at least where 
no interests except those of the com- 
panies are involved. 

If some mathematical genius can 
evolve a rule which will be generally 
acceptable and not do violence to policy 
conditions and clauses, he will receive 
the thanks of the insurance fraternity, 
and his work will be of lasting value, 
as in spite of the efforts made to elim- 
inate nonconcurrences from policies, 
they are likely to continue to occur 
while the business exists. 





ALCOHOL & MORTALITY 

Insurance Commissioner Finlayson 
of Canada was recently reported as 
having made the statement that the 
rate of mortality among abstainers was 
higher than among non-abstainers—a 
statement promptly contradicted from 
various quarters. 

The effect of alcohol on mortality 
has been a fruitful source of discussion 
for many years past and is, of course, 
at the present time of some special in- 
terest and it is useful to look at the 
question in a general way and to re- 
alize what is involved in such a com- 
parison. To measure the effect on 
mortality rates of indulgence in alco- 
holic liquors it is essential to compare 
two groups of persons, both groups be- 
ing of precisely simi'ar constitution ex- 


cept in respect of alcohol consumption. _ 


If this could be done on a sufficiently 
large scale some reliable information 
would be obtained which would enable 
a definite conclusion to be drawn. 

In general there are two main diffi- 
culties in obtaining such a comparison. 
The first of these is that many other 
elements contributing to mortality 
rates are involved and it is uncertain 
whether these elements are found to 
the same extent in the two groups of 
abstainers and non-abstainers. For ex- 
ample, abstainers belong as a class toa 
somewhat lower social stratum than 
non-abstainers, eliminating, of course, 


the class of excessive drinkers. A com- 
parison of absolute mortality rates may 
therefore not be valid. The other, and 
the most..important difficulty, is_ that 
the class of non-abstainers contains a 
very wide variety of types, ranging all 
the way from the man who only takes 
a drink on rare occasions to the habit- 
ual toper. No one will, of course, deny 
that excessive indulgence in alcohol is 
detrimental to health but so is the 
abuse of other habits. Whether a 
strictly moderate use of alcohol is a 
good thing or a bad thing is a much 
more difficult question to answer and 
we believe it is a question which ha; 
never been answered satisfactorily. 
The answer cannot be supplied by the 
insurance companies unless in the most 
general way because they have no 
means of observing separately a group 
of persons who all use alcohol in mod- 
eration only. The “habits” stated in 
the application are of very little use in 
determining such a group. Moreover, 
the figures which have been published 
relating to certain groups ‘such as 
“daily users” or those who have in- 
dulged to excess in the past have, in 
our opinion, little or no bearing on the 
question as we obviously cannot deter- 
mine the effect of moderate indulgence 
from a consideration of figures relating 
to persons whose indulgence has been 
immoderate. 

There is very little doubt, however, 
that if all the policyholders of a life 
insurance company are divided into 
two groups, abstainers and non-ab- 
stainers, the former will show a lower 
mortality than the latter. This has fre- 
quently been shown. But, this does 
not prove that a moderate use of alco- 
hol might not be absolutely beneficial 
since the extra mortality on account of 
immoderate users might easily conceal 
entirely any saving in mortality from 
moderate use. The fact that many 
physicians consider alcohol to have 
some medicinal value adds something 
to this view. 





THE AUTOMOBILE SITUATION 
AGAIN 

On another page we print an article 
dealing with the possibilities of some 
very interesting and far-reaching de- 
velopments in the automobile situation 
—a situation seldom placid, and which 
now appears as troublous as the swirl- 
ing waters of the turbid Amazon in the 
story. 

That wise and firm measures are 
needed, is conceded by underwriters 
and agents alike. That at least a por- 
tion of the public is preparing to take 
more than a passive interest in the de- 
velopments is forcibly illustrated by 
the recent report of the insurance com- 
mittee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. This report ex- 
presses a “belief this (the increase in 
insurance cost) is very largely due to 
loose. methods on the part of insurance 
companies in accepting risks regard- 
less of moral hazard.” It pays its re- 
spects to the “merit” system of rating 
in these words: “The new plan of 


grouping ears according to construction 
features determines comparative rates, 
but can have little effect on total fire 
losses, since a very small proportion 
occur from integral causes. It does not 
go to the main point of reducing total 
costs to the public.” And the recom- 




















The Human Side | 





CHARLES L. CASE 











Charlies Lyman Case, United States 
manager of the London Assurance, 
whose refusal, on account of ill-health, 
to accept a second term as president of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, was a source of much sincere re- 
gret among the members of the Board. 
They have appreciated the splendid 
work accomplished by the national or- 


ganization during Mr. Case’s term of 
office, and, as is the custom, desired to 
express their feelings through the bal- 
lot. The National Board achieved ex- 
cellent results last year in the far. 
reaching intensive campaign to reduce 
the nation’s enormous fire waste, and 
much credit is due Mr. Case for the 
success of the Board. The fact that 
nearly half a billion dollars went up 
in smoke in 1920 is no reflection what- 
soever upon .the National Board nor 
does it belittle its work. Quite the op 
posite. It demonstrates the great need 
the country has for the National Board 
and such organizations as the National 
Fire Protection Association. Under Mr. 
Case the Board established offices in 
Chicago and San Francisco, thereby 
broadening its wonderful facilities for 
handling the multitude of problems fac- 
ing fire underwriters daily. It is the 
wish of insurance men that Mr. Case 
regain his old good health rapidly and 
become again one of the most active 
participants in fire underwriting circles. 


s s+ # 
Sumner Ballard, newly elected secre 
tary of the National Board of Fire Ur 
derwriters, gave a dinner party for 


large groun of fire company officials 
last Thursday. 











mendation is made that ‘in the meal 


time, mutual insurance companies 
which cover the public at much les 


cost are to be encouraged.” 
the remodelling of the 


Certainly, 
automobile business along the bs: 
operative lines indicated in our article 
it at least, 


offers, upon the face of 
valuable possibilities, and is a chanse 
which will doubtless receive eames 
consideration. The transformation L 
competitive forces of automobile special 
agents bidding against each other and 
foreing each others’ hands in granting 
underwriting concessions, into 4 united 
force of expert inspectors and examin 
ers free to carry out constructive 
measures for the common good, is 0 
of the remedial results which mist 
come from it. 
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National Board To 
Investigate Losses 


ADOPTS COMMITTEE REPORT 


No Objection Offered; Use of 60 Day 
Clause Advised Where There is 
Suspicion of Fraud 








With practically unanimous approval 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers voted last week at the fifty-fifth 
annual meeting to conduct an active 
investigation into coudifions affecting 
losses and loss adjustments, and 
through the Committee on Adjustments 
to prepare suggested rules, regulations 
and procedure in connection with the 
adjustment and payment of losses. 


James Wyper, vice-president of the 


_ Hartford Fire and chairman of the Ad- 


justment Committee, brought the ques- 
tion to the fore with the presentation 
of his report. At the conclusion he 
asked for approval both of the report 
and the resolutions it contained, em- 
powering the National Board to inves- 
tigate a situation which has attracted 
wide interest among fire insurance com- 
panies for nearly a year now. There 
was no adverse discussion whatsoever 
on the motion. 

Members of the Adjustment Commit- 
tee besides Mr. Wyper include the fol- 
lowing: C. E. Sheldon, Rockford, I11.; 
Frank Lock, New York; John Marshall, 
Jr., San Francisco; Milton Dargan, At- 
lanta; J. C, Barden, Hartford; J. W. 
Cochran, Philadelphia; F. R. Millard, 
New York; John Kremer, Philadelphia; 
C, E. Dox, Chicago; F. W. Sargeant, 
Manchester, N. H.; P. H. Willmott, 
Watertown, N. Y.; R. C. Christopher, 
New York; and W. O. Wayman, San 
Francisco. 

Following are excerpts from the re- 
port of the Committee on Adjustments 
containing the viewpoints of the Na- 
tional Board and the plans which it 
purposes to follow through to the end: 

“We cannot excuse our failure to 
effect improvement by holding that the 
subject-matter is beyond our province, 
for our Constitution sets forth our priv- 
ileges and duties. The development of 
conditions in some of our cities brought 
about such an unsatisfactory situation 
that our Executive Committee, at its 


April meeting, voted unanimously ‘That 
the Committee on Adjustments, and all 
other appropriate machinery of the Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters, be 
and they are hereby requested to in- 
vestigate actively conditions affecting 
losses and loss adjustments.’ We in- 
vited a conference with the Committee 
on Incendiarism and Arson, and at a 
jot meeting of the two committees, 


Fire Insurance Department 


with members of the Investigation Coni- 
mittee of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, the following was prepared, with 
recommendation for adoption by this 
annual meeting: 
Resolutions Empowering Board 

“Resolved, That the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, recognizing the 
existence of unsatisfactory conditions 
surrounding the handling of adjust- 
ments, and accepting certain provisions 
in its Constitution as authority, hereby 
empowers the Committee on Adjust- 
ments to act for the Board in conduct- 
ing such an investigation of the ad- 
justment situation as is set forth in the 
resolution of the Executive Committee 
adopted at the April meeting, namely, 
‘That the Committee on Adjustments 
and all other appropriate machinery of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers be and they are hereby requested 
to investigate actively conditions affect- 
ing losses and loss adjustments,’ and to 
that end, it empowers the Executive 
Committee to appropriate such funds 
as it may deem proper to carry for- 
ward the investigations. 


“Resolved, That the membership of 
the National. Board recognize in the 
Committee on Adjustments an agency 
to serve our membership in improving 
the system of adjustments and loss pay- 
ments, and to that end, the Committee 
is requested to prepare suggested rules, 
regulations and procedure in connec- 
tion with the adjustment and payment 
of losses as may be desirable and in 
the interest of all concerned. 

“Resolved, That the annual meeting 
requests the Committee on Adjustments 
to associate with it a committee of 
general adjusters of our membership, 
to lend to our Committee such prac- 
tical assistancé as may be within their 
power; and further, that the Commit- 
tee on Incendiarism and Arson shall, 
so far as it is possible without impair- 
ment of its own activities, lend the 
services of its investigators to the Com- 
mittee on Adjustments, to expedite the 
work which this annual meeting is as- 
sign’‘ng to the Committee on Adjust- 
ments. 

“It is also the belief of our Commit- 
tee that action should be taken to es- 
tablish a closer co-operation between 
the Board and all adjusting agencies of 
the companies by filing with the Board 
records of claims that may be of value 
in adjusting subsequent losses by fire 
of similar properties and merchand‘se, 
er where the adjustment has been unsat- 
isfactory. 

Deferred Payments Advised 

“The hasty payment of some losses 
has seriously hampered the work of the 
Committee on Incendiarism and Arson, 
and a conference has been held with 
that Committee to devise some plan 
which would make for uniformity in 
naying losses of an apparent}y incen- 
d‘ary or fraudulent origin. The sub- 
ject of all loss payments was consid- 
ered at some length by the conference 
meeting, and while the opinion pre- 
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vailed that it would be desirable in 
many instances to withhold payment of 
losses until the expiration of a sixty 
day period, yet. it was believed that it 
would be quite difficult of accomplish- 
ment at the present time. There is, 
however, unanimity of opinion in both 
Committees that in all losses where 
there is an indication or suspicion. of 
fraud, the sixty-day clause should be 
invoked and the National Board should 
be promptly advised, so that other in- 
terested members may be informed and 
deferred payments requested until the 
cause of fire is satisfactorily deter- 
mined by an investigation, through the 
proper public officials, the company ad- 
justers, or the National Board.” 

HAVE APPLIED FOR CHARTER 

An application for a charter has been 
filed for a corporation to be known as 
the Maytown Insurance Agency, head- 
quarters at Lancaster, Pa. 
porators are: Simon F. Snyder, M. R. 
Hoffman, M. R. Hoffman, Jr., Guy S. 
Hoffman and E. Hoffman. The charac- 
ter and object of the concern will be to 
conduct a general real estate and in- 
surance agency business. 


JOE MARTIN IN NEW JOB 

M. J. Martin, Oswego, N. Y., has been 
appointed special agent for the Mil- 
waukee Mechanics Insurance Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., with offices in Syra- 
cuse. His territory comprises New 
York State. Mr. Martin was formerly 
in the insurance business with Fred M. 
Riley in Oswego. 








Harry J. Hickok, who has been con- 
nected with the schedule rating depart- 
ment of the New England Exchange for 
the past three years has severed his 
connections and joined the Atlas Assur 
ance as special agent for Maine and 
New Hampshire. Mr. Hickok was 
formerly in the insurance business in 
Burlington, Vt., and later a representa- 
tive of the Vermont Mutual in New 
Hampshire. 


The incor-. 


Tells Brokers How 
To Sell Insurance 


FINAL TALK OF SERIES 





George V. Catuna Gives Many Selling 
Points in Practical Talk Before 
Brooklyn Brokers 





In delivering his address on the sub- 
ject of “Selling of Insurance From Bro- 
kers’ Standpoint” before the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers’ Association, George 


.V. Catuna wound up the series of lec- 


tures which have been given by the 
Association during the past few months. 
These lectures were given in a private 
dining-room on Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn, and at the same time a luncheon 
served. They have been a great suc- 
cess both in attendance and result, 
and the association plans to resume 
them in the Fall. Mr. Catuna’s address 
was delivered on May 24, and was well 
attended. 

Mr. Catuna is connected with the 
Travelers, and is well informed on the 
subject on which he spoke, namely, 
selling insurance. During the entire 
time he was speaking, Mr. Catuna em- 
phasized again and again the fact that 
the broker must know his contract and 
must understand his manual. Mr. Ca- 
tuna’s address follows in part: 

In selling any commodity, there is no 
royal road to success. Every salesman 
must blaze his own trail. Some men 
are temporarily successful because of 
their connections, some because of their 
personality, and far too few because of 
their knowledge. The only foundation 
upon which a successful sales career 
can be built is knowledge. It is the 
bed-rock of all salesmanship. Without 
thorough knowledge of his goods, no 
salesman can expect to make a success 
of selling. You would not purchase an 
automobile from a man who did not 
know its fine points, its relative merits, 
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or its price. The salesman that ap- 
peals to you is the man that knows his 
own goods, a man that can give you 
positive information in no uncertain 
way. Because of his knowledge of 
what he sells, he creates confidence in 
himself. 

Insurance salesmanship is no differ- 
ent. It is built upon the same founda- 
tion. The selling equipment of a bro- 
ker must, primarily, be knowledge. He 
must know his contract. He must 
know his manual, and he must know in- 
surance. ‘Insurance contracts are con- 
stantly changing because of competitive 
conditions and experience. A _ broker 
must keep himself informed of al! 
these. Rates, too, are constantly chang- 
ing. Experience indicates that the 
level is pitched either too high or too 
low, and a reduction or increase re- 
sults. The broker must be in close 
contact with the market conditions in 
order to know when and why, and to 
capitalize to his own advantage any 
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Loyal to friends and loyal agents 





change favorable to his clients. It has 
been said that money talks, but no 
where does it talk louder, or more ef. 
fectively than to an assured, especially 
when he is compelled by law to carry 
insurance. 

One of the easiest ways of selling 
your insurance to those who already 
carry insurance is to locate defects ip 


the policies, either in its coverage or 


its price. Because it is the easiest 
way, it is, consequently, the least fre. 
quently found. There are, however, far 
too many cases where the policy has 
been incorrectly written. [In many 
cases, the classification is not exact, 
and a broker who can reduce the rate 


in this way will be obliged to talk less 
effectively than when he finds the pol- 
icy correct in every detail. To know 
the manual is to know the fine points 
by which the premium may be reduced. 

The live broker will spot, in an in- 
stant, the policy carrying a charge on 
three automobiles when there are but 
two chauffeurs. He will use to his own 
advantage the manual information that 
provides for a factory elevator being 
written at a much lower rate if con- 
current Compensation and Public Li- 
ability are carried in the same conm- 
pany. He will know when he can se- 
cure a fifty per cent reduction of the 
regular rates for the owner of a build- 
ing. The premium reduction may be 
slight, but the assured looks upon the 
broker who endeavors to save him 
money a8 an expert. 

He also feels that if the broker has 
been able to reduce one premium he 
will be able to secure advantages on 
another, and, as a result, the insurance 
on all lines passes to the new broker. 
There are a thousand and one ways 
for a broker to sell himself and secure 
business from a competitive standpoint. 
There are equally as many ways of 
creating new business and, after all, 
this should be the object of every bro- 
ker. 

The members of this organization do 
not want to cut the throats of their 


fellow-members. They are all mem- 
bers of the same honorable profession, 
and it should be your ambition to ID 


crease your business and your value to 
the community because of )our crea 
tive rather than your competitive ef 
fort. 


PLAN FOR FARM INSURANCE 





Little progress has been mace 80 far 
toward the organization of associa: 
tion to handle the writing © farm l= 
surance. The committee in charge 0 
the organization met in (). ‘cago last 
week to consider a draft the pro 
posed constitution and by-laws. Mem 
bers of the committee expressed the 
belief that enough signatures would be 

meeting 


secured to call a prelimin« 
some time early in the summer. 
Unless some action is ta): soon, ! 


is considered probable that risaicts 
over this line will be tak» oe 
au, 


the Western Union and Bu 
have already taken over automobile 
and hail insurance. It is b«!ieved that 
the farm business will be !° next Jine 
over which they will assum control. 
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Fire Adjustments As 
Made Then and Now 
———EEE 
w. N. BAMENT REMINISCES 
Striking Experiences Interestingly Re- 


lated By Master Adjuster—Big 
Field for Students of Business 





At the monthly meeting of the Subur- 
pan Field Club, at which William N. 
Bament, general adjuster of the Home 
of New York, was the principal speaker, 
Mr. Lament let it be known that that 
day was the forty-fifth anniversary of 


his entry into the insurance business. 
Forty-five years is harking back no 
little distance. Realizing the great 
changes which had come into the busi- 


ness in that space of time The Eastern 
Underwriter asked Mr. Bament to nar- 
rate some of the most important ex- 
periences coming to his attention in 
connection with the adjustment of fire 
losses, and from his store of knowledge 
we are pleased to have for presentation 
to the readers of this paper the follow- 
ing historical sketch of the formation 
of the famous Adjustment Bureaus of 
the business, and striking experiences 
and personalities allied with company 
and independent adjusting. Mr. Ba- 
ment says: 

The principal development in connec- 
tion with the contract of fire insurance 
during the past forty years has been 
the elimination of the ornate policies 
with varying conditions with fine print 
which few could read, and the substitu- 
tion therefor of plainly printed standard 
policies with uniform conditions. The 
most important element which has been 
introduced into the contract is the prin- 
ciple of co-insurance. The greatest ad- 
vance that has been made in the mat- 
ter of loss settlements is the spirit of 
co-operation which has its practical 
manifestation in such organizations as 
the various adjustment bureaus which 
have been established in different por- 
tions of the country, and in the Com- 
mittee on Losses and Adjustments of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Adjusting Organizations 

The first organization of its kind for 
the purpose of putting into practice the 
co-operative principle in-loss adjust- 
ments, was The Insurance Adjustment 
Company, which was formed in Cin- 
cinnati in 1875, the originator of the 
idea being Byron D. West, then secre- 
tary of the Amazon Insurance Com- 
pany. Cincinnati at that time was a 
great insurance centre, having twenty- 
two local stock fire insurance com- 
panies, five mutuals, besides a number 
of Western, Southern and Central De- 
partments of agency companies. 

Although the Adjustment Company 
looked after losses in all portions of 
the West, its activities were confined 
for the most part to the state of Ohio 
and contiguous territory and owing to 
the gradual retirement of the Cincin- 
nati companies, it too finally retired 
from the field about the year 1888. 

This pioneer organization was fol- 
lowed by the Western Adjustment & 
Inspection Company in Chicago in 1885, 
and later by the Loss Committee of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the General Adjustment Bureau, the 
Southern Adjustment Bureau, the Pa- 
cific Coast Adjustment Company and 
ee recently by the Underwriters Ad- 
os Company, so that at the present 

me there are six large company or- 
popieations besides several prominent 
Privately owned corporations, devoted 
emively to the adjustment of losses 

behalf of the companies. 
Wg eddition to these there are cap- 
te ndependent adjusters in each 
mn 7 that even on the largest loss- 
Tepresentation of companies is 
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concentrated in the hands of a com- 
paratively few adjusters. These inde- 
pendent adjusters are usually men of 
superior ability to whom the salaries 
paid by the bureaus and the companies 
are not sufficiently attractive to induce 
them to surrender their independence 
or give up the emoluments accruing to 
them from the business they have es- 
tablished. 

Prior to the introduction of the bu- 
reau system, it was not at all unusual 
for a dozen and sometimes as many as 
twenty or more adjusters to assemble 
on a loss of any magnitude, and inas- 
much as it is ordinarily impossible for 
more than two or three adjusters to 
work advantageously on a loss, even 
the largest ones, the actual work con- 
nected with an adjustment usually de- 
volved upon the few who had the larg- 
est representation. But as the score 
of other adjusters generally received 
instructions from their companies to 
represent them in the adjustment, the 
result was that they simply remained 
on the ground, pursued a policy of 
watchful waiting (a not unpleasant task 
particularly if the hotels were good and 
a gentleman’s game raging) and when 
the settlement was finally effected by 
those who had taken the laboring oar, 
made up their proofs and went their 
way rejoicing with the consciousness 
of having fulfilled the mission upon 
which they had been sent. 


Old Order Passing Out 

It will thus be seen that under the 
old order, the superfluous adjuster was 
always present in great numbers, use- 
less expense was incurred and valuable 
time wasted. And it was one of the 
anomalies of the situation that in not a 
few instances those who had taken no 
part whatever in the adjustment would 
be the first to pass their drafts in pay- 
ment, and would make more elaborate 
and more glowing reports than those 
who actually did the work, and their 
companies were none the wiser. 


It is possible that this condition may 
still obtain to some limited extent, but 
with the Loss Committee in New York 
having virtually unanimous representa- 
tion on losses coming within its juris- 
diction, and the representation of the 
Bureaus averaging over seventy-five per 
cent on losses handled by them, the 
trailing adjuster is rapidly becoming 
a relic of the past and ‘his complete 
elimination cannot come too soon. 


Durand In Forefront 

During the years immediately preced- 
ing and immediately following the great 
Chicago fire there were four adjusters 
in the middle West who stood head and 
shoulders above their brethren. They 
were H. S. Durand, of the Home; J. 
S. Gadsden, of the Aetna; E. L. Ireton, 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, and C. C. 
Dana, of the Hartford. 

Perhaps the most famous, if not the 
greatest of this quartette was Mr. Dur- 
and who was for forty years general 
adjuster of The Home. He was in the 
insurance business for fifty years, and 
died in the harness at the advanced 
age of 82. Many stories are told of this 
veteran adjuster, one of which will il- 
lustrate the difference between claim- 
ants then and now. 

About fifty years ago a total loss was 
reported to Mr. Durand on a dwelling 
in central Wisconsin under a $1,000 
policy which had been in force less 
than a week. Upon arriving at the 
scene of the fire he found that the dwel- 
ling had just been completed and was 
totally destroyed. He was introduced 
to the insured who proved to be a 
young man about 30 years of age. The 
adjuster noticed that he acted quite 
strangely, went about in a dazed sort 
of way, answered all questions in a per- 
functory manner and appeared to take 
little or no interest in the proceedings. 
The insured had bills showing that the 
building had cost a little over $1,200, 
which figure the adjuster had no diffi- 
culty in verifying. He aecordingly pre- 
pared proofs for a total loss and the 
insured signed and swore to them in 
the same dazed and disinterested way. 
The adjuster asked him if he desired 
to discount the claim 1 per cent for 
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prepayment and he calmly replied 
*VYes.”’ 

In those days it was the custom of 
the adjuster, wh. was well known, to 
take the draft to bank, get it cashed 
and pay the money to the claimant, and 
he accordingly proceeded to count out 
the bills amounting to $990 before the 
astonished gaze of the young man. Af- 
ter he was through counting the young 
man said “Stranger what are you going 
to do with all that money?” It was 
now time for the adjuster to be aston- 
ished, and he said, “Why you had a 
policy for $1,000 on your dwelling in 
the Home Insurance Company insuring 
you against loss by fire, the building 
was totally destroyed and this is to pay 
you for your loss.” 

Then the young man said “Look here 
stranger, about a week ago I was stand- 
ing in front of that house of mine when 
your agent came along and said, ‘Don’t 
you want a policy on your house?’ I 
said ‘Yes’ and I handed him $5. With- 
in a few days the house was destroyed 
by fire and now you come and want to 
give me all that money when I gave 
your agent only $5. Stranger, it don’t 
look to me like a square deal.” After 
some persuasion however, the adjuster 
succeeded in convincing. this unique 
claimant that it was all right for him 
to take the money. Times have 
changed—even in Wisconsin. 

Church First Public Adjuster 

Not only did Cincinnati produce the 
first adjustment bureau, but it probably 
produced the first public adjuster who 
represented the insured in the adjust- 
ment of losses. This gentleman was 
William F. Church, who, at that time, 
in the seventies, was about seventy 
years of age. He had been to the Holy 
Land, and had accompanied Mark 
Twain on the trip that produced “In- 
nocents Abroad.” Neither of these ex- 
periences, however, was an absolute 
prerequisite for the calling of a public 
adjuster. But he had also been general 
adjuster of the Aetna and superinten- 
dent of insurance of the State of Ohio, 
hence there was no better equipped 
man in the business than he, and his 
apostacy created quite a commotion in 
local insurance circles. The old gentle- 
man, however, was highly regarded by 
the fraternity, and his fall from grace 
did not interfere with his being em- 
ployed from time to time by the com- 
panies, his position in this respect be- 
ing unique. 

Salvaging in the West 


About the year 1880 a new figure ap- 
peared in the arena of loss adjustments 
in the person of the salvage handler or 
wrecker. One of these who flourished 
in the West for about twenty-five 
years, and who was a genius in his way, 
revolutionized the method of handling 
salvage, and performed miracles in 
transforming seemingly worthless de- 
bris into saleable merchandise. For 
years he rendered valuable service to 
the companies, and incidentally made 
a comfortable fortune for himself. 

But notwithstanding the extraordinary 
facilities which the wrecking ageucies 
had for reconditioning stocks of mer- 
ehandise, the credit for the greatest 
achievement in the matter of salvage 
handling in the West belongs to the 
adjusters themselves. The loss was 
on a large stock of drygoods in St. 
Louis, valued at about $1,000,000. The 
three upper floors of a six-story build- 
ing were burned off, the contents there- 
of almost totally destroyed and the 
building deluged with water. The lead- 
ing salvage company, which virtually 
had a monopoly, offered a guarantee of 
$100,000, with an agreement to handle 
the salvage on the usual terms of twen- 
ty per cent plus freight to Chicago, 
believing that so advantageous a propo- 
sition could not possibly be refused, 
but they were informed that the sal- 
vage would not be permitted to leave 
St. Louis. The stock in the cellar was 
thoroughly saturated, but that on the 
three lower floors had been well pro- 
tected by the salvage corps, and was in 
very good condition. The least dam- 


aged stock netted the companies 82% 
per cent; the entire net result of the 
operations was 


salvage $434,000; 


the expense 11 per cent, and the net 
loss to the insurance was less than 
60 per cent. The salvage was handled 
by the adjusters with the assistance of 
a salvage expert, at one half the ex- 
pense, and no doubt with better results 
than would otherwise have been se: 
cured. 

The insured in this case took an in: 
ventory semi-annually; the loss  oce- 
curred in the latter part of December, 
and a dispute arose as to whether the 
percentage of profit for the first six 
months of the current year, or the last 
six months of the previous year should 
be taken as the basis of settlement. 
The former was somewhat higher than 
the latter, but the insured informed the 
adjusters that there was no necessity 
of having any controversy on the sub- 
ject for the reason that they kept an 
absolute profit account, something quite 
unusual, and the percentage of profit 
as shown by this account was almost 
identical with the percentage shown 
by an analysis of the merchandise ac- 
count for the last six months of the 
preceding year. 

The privately owned salvage organi: 
zations have long since been super- 
seded by the Underwriters’ Salvage 
Company of New York which controls 
the business in the East and South, 
and by the Underwriters’ Salvage Com- 
pany of Chicago, which operates in the 
West and Northwest, these being or- 
ganizations of the companies, by the 
companies and for the companies, all 
rendering highly satisfactory service 
and heartily co-operating with the Loss 
Committee and adjusting bureaus. 

From History’s Pages 

The adjusters of half a century ago 
had many interesting experiences 
which they used to relate with reason- 
able exaggeration, and they lost none 
of their interest in the telling. Every 
adjuster of prominence has had his 
cases of raised inventories, but it may 
well be doubted whether any can ex- 
ceed in interest the following experi- 
ence of an old timer. 

In the second Chicago fire in 1874 a 
merchant had a loss on a stock of mer- 
chandise which was adjusted by a com- 
mittee of adjusters as total to the in- 
surance under policies aggregating 
$175,000, the book statement showing a 
loss of about $240,000 or $65,000 in ex- 
cess of the insurance. Proofs of loss 
were filed against all companies on the 
basis of the committees’ adjustment 
and most of them paid. But about 
twenty companies had turned their in- 
terests over to a prominent indepen- 
dent adjuster from the East, who of 
course felt that it was incumbent upon 
him to take up the adjustment in behalf 
of said companies notwithstanding the 
action of the Committee. He called 
for the inventory of January ist, but 
was informed that it had been taken 
out of the safe the day of the fire for 
checking purposes and was destroyed, 
The amount of the inventory, however, 
had been entered in the ledger at about 
$238,000. 

The adjuster found, upon analyzing 
the merchandise account for the pre- 
ceding year, with the closing entry of 
$238,000, that the books showed a profit 
of about 661/3 per cent. He further 
found upon inquiry of merchants deal- 
ing in stocks of the same character 
that their profit did not exceed 13 per 
cent, and he naturally concluded that 
the January inventory of the claimant 
had been grossly inflated. He also 
learned that the insured was in finan- 
cial straits and decided that the inven- 
tory may have been raised in order to 
deceive creditors. He further found 
that if the books had been closed by 
inventory so as to show a normal profit 
of 13 per cent it would have been $100,- 
000 less than shown by the ledger and 
he set out to find that $100,000. 

Fortune. favored him, for one. day 
while working alone in the office he 

spied in the back part of the safe, (to 
which he had access) a beok of the 
kind ordinarily used in taking inven- 
tories. It was the missing inventory. 
He added the first page; the footing 
was just $10,000 too much. He added 
the second page; this footing was also 
(Continued on page 26) 
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termyer Calls 
p ig M. Best as Expert 


WANTS REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 





i i leome™ Opportu- 
Underwriters Will We é 
nity to Help Purge Business of 
Proven Abuses 





ucting an investigation into 
oees conditions in New York, this 
investigation having been authorized bv 
the legislature of New York State fol- 
jowing which the Lockwood Committ e 
was appointed, the brilliant and astute 
camuel Untermyer has thrown the spot- 
| ght of publicity on the business of fire 
insurance, and the metropolitan daily 
papers for the past few days have car- 
red headlines directed against the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange. This is 
an effort to show the public that fire in- 
eurance has something to do with the 
present intolerable housing conditions 
‘n Greater New York. 

Just how fire insurance rates which 
have been in vogue for many, many 
years Without any change, have any 
pearing upon the abnormal housing con- 
ditions which developed during the 
World War and still obtain, remains yet 
to be shown. 

Despite the unfavorable character of 
the publicity accruing to the business 
of fire insurance as a result of the ap- 
parently ex parte investigation, it is 
believed by leading fire underwriters 
that from out of the purging fire to 
which their business is being subjected, 
fire insurance will be more thoroughly 
intrenched in its mission of public serv- 
ice than heretofore. 

It is believed that the abuses, if any 
actually exist, which have crept into the 
business will be cheerfully eradicated 
and that the backbone of American 
business credit will be strengthened 
rather than weakened in the milling it 
will have gone through. 

The “New York Herald” says: 

“Mr. Untermyer will sail for Europe 
June 25, for a stay of two or three 
months. While abroad he will write his 
report on the disclosures of conditions 
revealed by the Lockwood committee. 
One of the most important features of 
this report will be the suggestion for 
remedial legislation to be laid before 
the Legislature, either at a special or 
the next regular session. On this mat- 
ter there is no dissension between the 
political elements represented in the 
committee. 

“It may be stated in advance that 
these recommendations are most likely 
to include, if the insurance companies 
themselves and the four so-called ex- 
changes controlling New York State do 
not meanwhile voluntarily adopt new 
regulations, the following: 

“1. A bill to fix minimum and maxi- 
mum rates within which free competi- 
tion must play, or one authorizing the 
establishment of these rates by the 
State Superintendent of Insurance. 


“2. A bill to compel the insurance ex- 
changes to admit mutual companies to 
full membership and privileges of rat- 
ing information without abandoning 
their profit-sharing principles. 

“3. A bill to prohibit exchange insur- 
ance companies from requiring brokers 
and agents to handle insurance for only 
member companies. 

“4. A bill compelling the exchanges 
to permit reinsurance between members 
and non-members without discrimina- 
tion, provided both parties to the con- 
tract are solvent.” 

Undoubtedly, if it is established that 
such legislation is needed, every im- 
portant insurance interest will join with 
the Lockwood Committee in drawing up 
the remedial measures and co-operating 
fully toward their presentation to, and 
— by the New York State legisla- 


In calling Alfred M. Best as an expert 
witness, Mr. Untermyer displayed his 
Usuai skill. Following the questioning 
of Willis oO. Robb, manager of the New 


York F‘re Insurance Exchange, Mr. Un- 
termyer calls Mr. Best and completes 
the laying of his indictment of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange. The 
testimony of Mr. Bes‘ as it pertains to 
the indictment of the Exchange follows: 


Q. Where do you reside? A. 457 Clinton 
Avenue, Brooklyn. ‘ , 

Q. What is your business or profession? A. 
I am head of the Alfred M. Best Company, 
which publishes Best’s insurance reports. * * 

Q. You are the publisher and author of cer- 
tain publications, are you not, that are standard 
ublications in the fire insurance business? A. 
Ves, eee i y 

Q. Now, your own business besides that of 
conducting these publications is what? A. The 
corporation also maintains an engineering de- 
partment, through which we furnish information 
to property owners, with the object of reducing 
the fire hazard where possible. Tee 

Q. Do you also furnish data and statistics and 
information apart from your publications to the 
fire insurance companies? A. Yes, we furnish 
also confidential reports. : 

Q. To the companies? A. To subscribers gen- 
erally including insurance companies. 5 

. Yes; do you make separate surveys and in- 
vestigations’ for fire insurance companies at times? 
A. Very rarely. We are not employed by the 
insurance companies in any capacity other than 
the most of them subscribe for one or more of 
our publications. * * * 

n your business—that of your company— 
you assume the position of an expert in fire in- 
surance? _A. That is correct. 

Q. Highly impartial between the insured and 
the company? A. That is correct. 

. I ask you, Mr. Best—I asked you, when 
I first saw you, whether you would accept a re- 
tainer to act for this Committee as an expert? 

es. 

Q. And you declined to accept a retainer? A. 
I did. 

Q. I believe you said you did so because you 
preferred to be in an entirely independent posi- 
tion? A. That is true. . 

Q. Not in the employ of any of the interests 
that were concerned in the investigation? A. 
Yes. 

Q. So that you are acting here in that capacity 
and not under the retainer of the Committee? 
A. That is true. 


fire insurance business in this country, are you 
not, and the laws under which the companies 
are opetating? A. Yes. : 

Q. Are the companies divided into classes; 
that is, as between stock insurance companies 
and mutual insurance companies? A. In the fire 
insurance business. é 

Q. That is the only branch of the subject with 
which this committee is dealing in its relation to 
housing and housing property. A. Yes; in that 
branch of the business there are stock companies, 
reciprocal or inter-insurance exchanges, and a 
few Lloyd’s organizations, in our business. 

Will you be good enough to explain the 
differences between the manner of constitution 
setting up these various classes of companies? 
A. The stock companies are organizations or- 
ganized for profit; the earnings accrue to the 
stockholders. The mutual companies are incor- 
porated and the savings or earnings accrue to 
the members. 

. To the insurer? A. Yes, policy holders. 

. In the proportion in which they pay their 
premiums? A. That is correct. The reciprocal 
msurance exchanges are unincorporated, rather 
loose associations of individuals and corporations 
who insure each other. 

Q. There is no such thing in this state, is 
there? A. Oh, yes. 

Successful Reciprocals Here . 

Q. Is there? A. A number of them, quite suc- 
cessful, too. The Lloyds— 

Q. They are in the nature of mutual companies, 
are they not? Yes, but they are not in- 
corporated. They operate through a power of 
attorney given by each member to the manager. 

Q. That is similar to the Lloyds, isn’t it? A. 
No, the Lloyds organization is also formed for 
the profit of the underwriters, who guarantee the 
policies, and they insure the general public for 
profit with the underwriters. 

. All those forms of insurance are recognized 
by the State, are they not? A. Yes. 

Q. The vast business of the country is done by 
which of these four classes? A. By far the 
largest volume by the stock companies. 

Q. What volume of insurance did they write 
in 1920? You may take your book. A. May I 
refresh my memory? 

At the same time please tell me what 
amount of premiums they collected on these 
policies? A. The net premiums. 

Q. I want to know first how much insurance 
they wrote? A. I have not those figures here. 


Q. Many billions annually? A. Oh, yes, many 
billions, 








Q. You are familiar with the structure of the 
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_ Q. What are the premiums collected by stock 
insurance companies in 1920? A. 255 American 
stock companies wrote net premiums after de- 
ducting reinsurance and cancellations of $515,- 
983,117 in fire and allied lines; and the same 
companies wrote in marine— 

Q. I am: not interested in the marine end. 
A. Yes. 

Q. That was for the year 1920? A. That was 
for the year 1920. 

How much of that was written through 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange in 
1920? A. My only information on that point 
is the testimony of Mr. Robb as to net pre- 
miums in this jurisdiction, and they were 
$48,000,000 in round figures. That amount would 
include the business of the United States 
branches of foreign companies, of which there 
were sixty. 

Q. In addition to the 255 strictly American 
companies there are 60 branches of British com- 
panies? A. British, French and other nationali- 
ties. 

Q. And how much did they write in 1920 in 
premiums? A. In fire premiums, net, $127,- 
732,121. 

Q. That is about what proportion of the whole 
business of all the stock companies of the 
country? <A. Well, this $127,000,000 out of 
about $640,000,000 total, e 

Q. I thought they wrote about 40% of all the 
insurance? A. Oh, are you asking about any 
particular group of companies, or all com- 
panies? 

Q. I am asking now about all companies. 
A. The figures I have given you are for all 
companies. 

Now, will you be good enough to tell us 
the figures as to mutual companies? A. Those 
figures I cannot furnish because of the great 
number of small mutual companies operating in 
various states whose statistics are not available 
to me. 

Q. You spoke of these figures being exclusive 
of reinsurance? A, That is true. * * * 

Ten Leading Companies 

Q. What proportion of business is in the 
nature of reinsurance? A. The American re- 
insurance companies wrote in 1920 net premiums 
of $22,036,808. The United States branches of 
foreign re-insurance companies wrote $52,955,841 
in net premiums. 

. 2. There were 255 companies, were there not? 
A. Yes. 

Q. They wrote $515,000,000 of insurance in 
the year 1920. Now, is it a fact that a very few 
of those companies wrote the bulk of ali that 
insurance? A. That is true. 

Q. Can you give me the figures on that? A. 
The ten leading American stock companies 
wrote net premiums in fire and allied lines, ex- 
clusive of marine, amounting to $213,059,310. 

Q. When you speak of fire and allied lines is 
this practically all fire? A. Mainly fire, but 
there is also a large volume of hail insurance. 

Q. You mean insurance against the destruc- 
tion of property by hail stones? A. Yes, and 
various other lines which are collateral to fire 
insurance, 

Q. Does that include sprinkler leaking insur- 
ance? A, Yes. 

Q. That is insurance against sprinkler leak- 
age? <A. Yes, motor vehicle insurance is some- 
times included in fire, and sometimes comes in 
marine, 

Q. We are excluding all marine insurance. 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you say ten of the leading companies 
wrote two hundred and thirteen million odd dol- 
lars of this insurance, that is what proportion, 
about 40% of all the business, insurance busi- 
ness, of the United States written by 255 com- 
panies? A. That is true; roughly 4% of the 
companies wrote 40% of the business. * * * 

Q. Now, the 25 leading companies wrote what 
proportion of the business? A. Referring now 
to the American stock companies, 25 leaders 
wrote net premiums in fire lines of $324,937,- 
134. 


Q. That is over 60% of all insurance written 
in the United States, is it not? A. Over 60% 
of all insurance written by American stock com- 
panies. 

. Now, how is the situation with respect to 
the foreign companies? A. I made no segrega- 
tion of the writings of the leading foreign com- 
panies. I have here only a memorandum of the 
total writings of all the 60. 

Q. I understand you to say they wrote what 
proportion of all the insurance in the United 
States? A. They wrote net premiums of $127,- 
000,000. 

Q. That is about 25%, is it, of all the business 
of the country. A. That is right. 

Q. Do not those foreign companies rather 
own or control a number of the leading domes- 
tic companies? A. Yes, that is true, they do, 

. Is it or not the fact that in excess of 
$200,000,000 of the $515,000,000 of insurance 
written in the United States is written either by 
foreign companies directly, or by domestic com- 
panies that are controlled by foreign companies? 
A. I have not that information fore me. 
compiled it. * * ®* 

Q. The great bulk of these foreign countries 
that collect about 40 per cent. of all the pre- 
miums of stock companies either directly or 
through ownership or control of domestic com- 
panies, are English companies, British com- 
panies, are they not? A. Yes. 

Q. Isn’t it the fact that with the exception 
of two small companies in Canada, they con- 
stitute all the companies? A .No, there are 
several substantial French ones operating here. 

. They are not on this list, are they? A. 
That list appears to be only for the purpose of 
showing the control by foreign companies of 
domestic American companies, not a complete 
list of the foreign companies. 

Q. From this list it appears, does it not, that 
the companies named on it do a business in pre- 
miums, including reinsurance, of about $280,- 
000,000 a year? A. I have not examined it 
carefully ya to say. 

Q. That would be more than half of the stock 
— business of the company? A. Rather 
ess. 
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Q. You think it is a little less than half? 
A. Yes. The total that I gave you of the net 
premiums, 1920, of the American stock com- 
panies and the United States branches of foreign 
direct writing of stock companies is about 
640,000,000. 
i Q. And this accounts for only $280,000,000, 
which is less than half of all the business com- 
bined of the American and foreign? A. True, 
although these figures appear to include rein- 
surance whereas the $640,000,000 is for direct 
writing business only and on fire lines only. 

. If you include reinsurance, you would 
—- the figures? A. They are not in the 
figures ve you. : 

©. But this would duplicate them, would it 
not, if a company reinsures a aw for 
$100,000, and reinsures $50,000 of it and you 
add the premiums on both, you get a duplica- 
tion? A. No, there is no duplication; the com- 
pany writing the original policy would report 
only the net premiums in its returns. ei? 

ome Far in Lead : 

Q. Will you be good enough now to give me 
the names of the ten leading American stock 
companies that you say do over 40 per cent. of 
all the business of the 155 stock companies, 
American stock companies doing business in_the 
United States? A. The Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York— 

. Does that lead? A. That leads. 

g: That does the largest business? A. About 
$45,000,000 in net premiums last year. 

Q. Does that do the largest business of the 
ten? A. Much the largest. The Continental 
Insurance Company of New York— * * * 

Q. (Paper handed to witness.) Have you any 
idea, Mr. Best, of the number of billions of 
dollars of insurance represented by insurance in 
the United States against fire and allied losses? 
A. No, I have no idea. 

Q. Would it be within ten billions of dollars 
or more? You can tell by reference to all the 
premiums paid, can you not, in a general way? 
A. The average rate would probably be around 
one per cent., so with the stock— 

Q. No, take the whole insurance of the 
United States. A. The entire premium volume 
would be not less than nine hundred millions, 
if we take the stock and mutual and reciprocal 
company exchanges, and including the marine. 

Q. I do not want to include the marine. A. 
On fire alone—I have to think these figures as 
I say them—I should say. about $850,000,000 in 
premiums, f 

Q. That would represent roughly in the 
neighborhood of eight and a half billions of 
property values insured? A. Yes. * * * 

Q. Will you now be good enough to resume 
your recital of the ten leading companies which 
you say do about 25 per cent. of the stock com- 

ny business, fire insurance business, of the 
Cinited States? A. The percentage is forty per 
cent. 

Q. They do forty per cent. of the business? 
A.- Yes. I mentioned the Home of New York, 
and the Continental of New York. 

‘Q. You did not tell us how much the Continen- 
tal does in the way of premiums, how much it 
writes. A. The net premiums returned by the 
Continental in 1920 inclusive of Marine, were 
$17,122,786. 

. Of the Continentals? We have it here at 
eighty-eight million. A. You have a five-year 
exhibit before you. 

Q. Yes; that is seventeen millions of insurance 
for 1920? A. Seventeen millions net premiums 
for. 1920. 

Q. The next one is the. Hartford? <A. The 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, which wrote 
net premiums exclusive of marine, of $37,162,056 
The Great American Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, on the same basis, wrote net 
premiums $18,664,667; the Aetna of Hartford 
wrote net premiums of $22,161,609; the Insurance 
Company of North America, of Philadelphia, 
wrote net premiums $19,832,720; the Phoenix 
of Hartford wrote net premiums $9,916,651; the 
Globe and Rutgers of New York, $17,798,933; the 
Fidelity-Phoenix of New York, net premiums 
$15,392,354, and the National Fire of Hartford, 
net premiums $15,105,789—these figures being ex- 
clusive of marine. * * * 

I want to inquire now into the way in 
which premiums are allocated and distributed in 
the books of those companies under the laws of 
the State of New York. If a premium is col- 
lected on insuring a man’s house for $10,000, 
what is done with that premium? A. That pre- 
mium is entered in the premium account, be- 
comes part of the net premiums written as re- 
ported at the end of the year. 

Q. Before I go into that subject, I should like 
to ask you what proportion of all the premiums 
collected by these ten leading stock companies is 

orbed in expenses of busi approximately. 
In the case of the Home, it is how much? 43 
per cent., isn’t it? A. It is rather less than that. 

Q. It is down here 43 per cent. and I read the 
average of five years—ratio of expenses incurred 
to um earned, 43 per cent., is that right? 
A.:I think you have a different tabulation ore 





you. 

@No. T have the tabulat 
- Qe. No. we the tabulati just 
companies f years | ‘3, 


Q. 43 per cent, isn’t it, in the case of - the 
Home? A, That is correct. 

Q. In the Continental it is 49.5 per cent, isn’t 
it? A. It is. 

Q. In the Hartford Fire it is 42.2 per cent., 
isn’t it? A. Yes. 

Q. In the Great American 44 per cent? A. 

es. 

Q. How much in the Aetna of Harvard? A. 
41.9 per cent. . 

Q. How much in the Insurance Company of 
North America? Philadelphia? A. 36 per cent. 

a Phoenix of Hartford?) A. 44.5 per 
cent 
Q. And the Globe & Rutgers of New York? 
A. 28.7 per cent. . 

Q. The Fidelity Phoenix of New York? A. 


46.5 per cent. 
Q. The National Fire of Hartford? A. 44.9 
per cent. 


t 

Q. That iricludes in the case of the New York 
companies what per cent. of the total premium 
paid to agents and brokers? A. The commissions 
and brokerage average about 21 per cent. 

Q. 21 per cent. of the total premiums paid is 
oy by agents and brokers, isn’t it? A. 

es. 

Q. Now, to return to my suppositious case; 
suppose a man insures his house and contents 
for ten thousand dollars, and we will say by way 
of illustration that he pays $150 premium per 
year policy. Under the laws of the State what 
is done with that by the company? A. The pre- 
mium is entered in the premiums written ac- 
count, and the company is required by law to 
set up as a liability in its statement the unearned 
portion of that premium. 

Q. That is ata fixed ratio? A. That is at a 
fixed ratio, 

Q. That is 30 per cent. of the total premium, 
isn’t it. A. It is 50 per cent. on policies written 
for one year or lesz. A-larger percentage for 
premiums for three or five years insurance. 

Q. What are the credit percentages of - pre- 
miums that are put aside as a premium reserve 
where it is a three year policy—75 per cent? 
A. At the end of the first:year, 75 per cent. 

Q. And at the end of the -third ‘year on a five 
year policy, 90 per cent? A. At end of the 
first year on a five year policy, 90 per cent. 

Q. 90 per cent. of the total premium? A: 
That’s true. 

Q. Those premiums set aside by way of. re- 
serve, are they ever carried by thé New York 
Companies or any salvage in them as an asset? 
A. Not in their statements. 

Q. Their statements are based, are they not— 
take a one year policy by way of illustration, 
upon the 50 per cent. of the premium that they 
hold and don’t set aside. A: They report the 
entire premium as written. 

Q. I understand that; I am not Speaking” of 
their reports; I am speking of their statements 
of their earnings. hey only account for 50 
per cent., do they not, of that premium in their 
earnings? A. That’s true. I see your point. 

Q. Now, the losses are paid out ‘of the reserve 
account, aren’t they? A. Not technically. 

Q. Technically the losses are paid out of the 
50 per cent? A. The losses are paid out of the 
entire premium volume. 

Q. Now, in this 50 per cent. reserve, taking 
one year policies for convenience as a basis, ex- 
perience has shown there is an enormous salvage? 
A. There is a yery considerable salvage. 

Q. And that is im the nature, so far as the 
statements of these companies are concerned, of 
a concealed profit, isn’t it? A. That is true. 

Q. What proportion of that fifty cents has ex- 
perience shown to be salvage? “A. You mean 
what proportion of the unearned premium set 
up in the statement? 

_ Q. What proportion of the reserve—not speak- 
ing now of the disclosed earnings from the 50 per 
cent. that is used for t purpose, but I am 
speaking of the other 50 per cent., the reserve— 
what proportion of that is really salvage? A. 
The actual losses which would paid out of 
that reserve as the policies run to expiration 
would consume about the same proportion of 
the reserve as the loss ratio on the unearned 
premiums as reported in the statements. That 
is to say, if the loss ratio was 50 per cent. there 
would probably be a profit of 50 per cent. on 


* earned premium is based by 
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the unearned premiums if the policies were all lected. At the end of the second ycar of tha 
allowed to run to expiration and the losses paid same icy, a smaller percentage— 
as they occur. BY THE CHAIRMAN: 
Q. Yes, I am speaking of these contingencies— Q. Of the entire premium? A. Oj entire 
that means, doesn’t it, in plain English, that if a premium. The companies keep a re: of the 
man paid $100 premium on a one year policy, premiums written in the policies, in force a 


$50 of it would be apportioned to the company 
in one account as a profit out of which its ex- 
penses would be paid, ———* margin to the 
company—the other $50 would go into the re- 
serve fund, and how much of that $50 that went 
into the reserve fund has experience shown is 
really a profit, though entirely unaccounted for 
by the company? A. From 40 to 50 per cent 
ultimately. 
Amount of the Reserve 

Q. What were those reserves showing that 
concealed profit of the New York companies, 
stock companies, at the end of 1920? A. I will 
have to take that from this book. 

Q. Yes. A. You are asking me the amount of 
the unearned premiums of these ten companies. 

Q. The amount of the reserve as I call it, of 
those ten companies, the 50 per cent. réserve that 
was in their hands at the end of 1920. A. I 


‘will give you round figures 


. Yes. A. The Home, $35,000,000. 

. Won’t you just give me the total of the 
ten, if you hold it there? A. No, I have not. 

. Then give me the round figures of each. 
The Home has $35,0000,000 in that fund? A. 
Right. Continental, $18,000,000; Hartford, $30,- 
000,000; Great American, $17,000,000; Aetna, 
$21,000,000; Insarance Company of North Amer- 
ica, $17,000,000; Phoenix of Hartford, $10,000,- 


000; Globe Rutgers, $16,000,000; Fidelity 
Phoenix, $17,000,000; National of Hartford, 
$16,000,000. 


Q. That is, in round figures, $197,000,000° of 
this reserve at the end of 1920 in the hands of 
those ten companies? A, Correct. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I ‘don’t understand just 
what that is, Mr. Untermyer-:. 

MR. UNTERMYER::- It is this, if I under- 
stand the witness correctly, Mr. Chairman: When 
a premium is collected on a policy of insurance, 
say on a one-year policy, one-half of that pre- 
mium the company ‘keeps, and on that it returns 
its profit, out of which it pays agent’s commis- 
sions arid expenses of other things applicable to 
its business. The other half is put aside under 
the Insurasice Laws as a reserve to meet losses, 
liabilities and the rest. Experience has shown 
that only 25 per cent. of the total premiums or 
one-half of the reserve has ever been needed on 
the average for that purpose, so that the other 
half is really a profit but it is never reported. 
It is what we call a concealed profit. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What becomes of it? 

MR. UNTERMYER: It stays with the com- 
pany and it increases, and I am going to show 
what is done with it—that instead of being added 
to the reserve the income on it is given to the 
stockholders, where we claim it does not belong. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In other words, the ‘pre- 
mium is loaded 25 per cent. more than experi- 
ence shows it ought to be? 

THE WITNESS: I cannot accept Mr. Unter- 
myer’s statement. as entirely accurate. 

Q. Won’t you correct it so that we shall be 
accurate? I have tried to give my understand- 
ing of the situation. A. If we stop thinking of 
one «~premium and think instead of the entire 
premium income of the fire insurance companies, 
I think we will get a clearer idea. Losses are 
incurred every year under policies issued this 
year and perhaps tt year, some of them five 
years ago, still in force. In order to insure 
solvency the State says that every company shall 
collect a premium to meet losses, setting aside 
the liability of ‘the unearned portion of that 
premium. 

Q. At any time it makes up its statement? 
A. The statements. are prepared under the State 
law at the end of each calendar year, and the 
companies under the State law return the ag- 
gregate unearned premium on all the policies 
then in force, The basis of calculating the un- 
b the law on certain 
percentages, depending upon the material for 
which the policy was originally issued and the 
length of time that it has been in force; that is 
to say, on a three-year policy, at the end of the 
first year the companies. are required to enter 
as a liability 75% of the entire premiums col- 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New) York Insurance Department 


Capital Stock, all cash — $2,000,000.00 
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Losses ; 
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Total Assets January 1, 1921...........2...:$27,111,498.98 


, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
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the time the statement is made up, 


nd they 

base their calculations under the State law an 
those premiums in force, regardless whether 
they were written in the year in which ‘he state. 
ment was made, or in some previous Now 
it is unquestionably necessary where the pre. 
mium is collected in advance, which y be as 
long as five years, it is unquestion neces- 
sary to insure solvency that the mpanies 
charge themselves with the unearned portion. 
The point that Mr. Untermyer has mind js 
this: he unearned premiums are calculated 


upon the gross premium without reg:rd to the 





cost of acquiring the business or of the home 
office 4 t. Secondly, the unt set 
up as an unearned premium liability is at ql} 
times more than is necessary to re-insure that 


liability in some other company, if it was all 








turned over en bloc. In other words, if 4 
com desires to retire from business and 
it has $1,000,000 of unearned premi liability 
and turns that business over to another com. 
pany for reinsurance, the other company would 
say ‘to itself, if we go out and write $1,000,000 


of premiums through our own agents it will cost 
us perhaps 40 per cent. in expenses {o put that 
business on our books; therefore, we can afford 
to take $600,000 from this other company, allow. 
ing a discount of 40 per cent. from the unearned 
premium shown in that statement. 

Doesn’t Follow Arithmetic 

Q. According to your statement the unearned 
premium is about 166 per cent. of the reserve? 
A. I don’t follow that arithmetic. 

Q. You say the premium liability is $1,000,000, 
the reserve is only $600,000? A. No, the re. 
serve and the unearned premium— 

BY MR. UNTERMYER: 

Q. We are getting into a series of unneces. 
sary intricacies, because you are speaking in a 
language that some of us may understand, who 
have studied this, but others of us will not un- 
derstand, and the point that I want to make clear 
is just this: Experience has shown that there 
is a very large profit in the liability reserve that 
has been set apart for extra safety; isn’t there? 
A. That is true. 

Q.Is it not a fact that experience has shown 
that one-half of it is really a profit if the com- 
pany continues.in business? A. Not if the com- 
pany continues in business; that is the profit 
first but is never realized. 

Q. I understand it is never realized, but it is 
there. A. The value is there. 

Q. One-half of that unearned premium which 
has been taken from the policyholders is profit? 
A. In_ part. 

Q. But I am speaking of half of it, of the 
50 per cent. at least one half is a profit, isn't 
it? A. Yes, from 40 to 50 per cent. , 

Q. So that if a man is paying $100 premium, 
$50 of it has gone to the company; the whole 
premium has gone to the company, but $50 has 
been apportioned out of it to pay these expenses, 
$50 has gone into its reserve fund, and about 
$25 of that $50 is a profit; isn’t it, roughly? 
A. Yes, as.far as you go, that is correct. 

Q. Well, I want to go the whole way; that 
is about right? A. If I answer yes to your 
statement, it would be equivalent to saying that 
the profit on fire insurance operations 1s 25 per 
cent. of the premiums written, wouldn't it? 

Q. Well— A. And that is not true. 

. kou mean apart from the otlier expenses, 
but I am talking about the profit now on this 


reserve, this liability reserve, you say 40 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. of that is the profit, isnt 
it? A, Yes; I can answer your question briefly 
in this way: If any one of these compamics 
ceased business today and allowed all the 


policies to expire and paid the losses as they 
appeared under those policies, it would probably 
realize a profit, being the difference between the 
amount of the unearned premium reserve now 
set up and the amount required to pay losses of 
about half of the reserve. 

Q. About half of the reserve——just what I 
supposed. And that is so, whether it stays ™ 
business or goes out of business; so that we 
come hack to the proposition, do we not, that 
of this reserve of 50 per cent. of the premium, 
about one-half is profit? A. Approximately that 
is correct. 

Q. That is a profit that is nowhere shown up 
the books of the company, isn’t it? A. No 


Q. It is nowhere shown? A. !t is nowhere 
shown, no. 1a 
. So that we may justly characterize 
without offense as a concealed profit; may We 


not? A. An unrevealed profit. : 

. An utirevealed profit; I think that is better 
I do not mean by my question to assume ™ 
it was fraudulently concealed. Now, following 
the subject a little further, these liability, 7 
serves amounting into the hundred of millions 
of dollars are invested like are the other assets 


capital and surplus of the company, in securities; 
are they n Yes. ; >A 
: Q. And they bring returns, don't they 
res. 


. think that those re‘urns ought to 
at Dod yout ity enewes or to ance 
the ‘amount of liability reserve that is requ 
A. I am not sure I understand thot question 
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Q. You do not think that it is just that these 
returns on this liability reserve should go into 
-kets of the stockholders of the company, do 
po? A. I think that they are undoubtedly a 
ot of the underwriting earnings of the com- 


me. Let us see. I have understood you to say 
that they are really earnings on the liability 
reserve; are they not? A, True. ite $F 
Yes; if they were credited to this liability 
reserve it would not be necessary to collect uite 
ps much money from the policyholders, would it? 
If instead of being distributed to the stock- 
holders the earnings on that 50 per cent. were 
added to the liability reserve, thus increasing, 
swelling the fund, it would lead to the neces- 
sity for less premium, would it? A. I cannot 
answer that yes or no. The subject is more in- 
tricate than that. 3 P 
. I know, but you are going to make it too 
intricate, that is the trouble. A. I am trying— 
Q. I know you are trying, and so am I, but 
if it is not capable of very simple 


t us sec Rs . 
ee eele This liability reserve is not regarded 
as the property of the company, is it? A. At 
the present time. . 

Q. The company so regards it, but the law 
does not so regafd it; does it? A. The law I 
think is silent—part of the assets of the com- 

y. var ae 
~0. Very silent; the law says it is set apart for 
meeting all possible loss contingencies, doesn’t 
it? A. % 


es. 

Q. And that the company can only retain for 
its uses, except for purposes of loss, the other 
50 per cent., that is right, isn’t it? A. It is not, 
Mr, Untermyer. 

For Loss Contingencies 
Q. This 50 per cent. that the law says should 


be set le is to be set aside as a reserve fund 
for loss contingencies, isn’t it? A. That is 
right. 


Q. As a matter of fact, these stock companies 
are earning millions of dollars—these ten com- 


panies—on this reserve in the way of income? 
A. Yes. 

Q. In nearly every case they are earning over 
a million a year, are they not? A. Yes. 

Q. They are putting that earning on this re- 
serve fund into their own profits and surplus, 


are they not? A, Yes, sir. 
Q. Using it for their own purposes? A. Yes. 
Q. Just as though the whole thing personally 
belonged to them for the purpose of income, they 


are dealing with it? A. Yes. 
Q. They do not claim to own the principal 
of that reserve fund, that is sacredly set aside, 


A. It is not set aside at all. 

ll, the law sets it aside. A. The law 
requires that accounting liability be set up. 

Q. But the law requires that half of that pre- 
mium that is paid to assure the solvency of the 
company, that question be set aside’ and retained 
for that purpose, doesn’t it? A. True. 

Q. And yet it is a fact, is it not, that the in- 
come on that fund, that part of the premium, is 
being taken by those stock companies for these 
stockholders? A, Undoubtedly. 


Q. Now, you do not think that is right, do 
you, or proper bookkeeping, or within the spirit 
of the law? A. I do not think it is proper 
bookkeeping. 

Q. And you do not think it is proper finance, 
do you, or fair dealing to the policyholder? A. 
In the sense that the returns made by the com- 
panies do not show the true result because of the 
facts you have mentioned, I think it is unfair. 


Q. Now, if the income from that reserve were 
credited to the fund it would lead to a reduc- 
tion of premiums, wouldn’t it? A. It would 
show larger earnings, greater surplus, and might 
result in reduction of rate. At any rate it would 
show very much larger earnings than are now 
reported. 

Q. The effect of it would be if the amount is 
only ten millions in ten companies, it would 
reduce the premiums by ten millions if they so 
choose, wouldn’t it? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Instead of distributing as 
profit they credit to reserve, they would reduce 
the amount they need from other sources, and 
they could reduce the premiums about ten mil- 


lions. 
THE WITNESS: They could if they 
wanted to 


THE CHAIRMAN: They could be in the same 
position financially if they did? 

‘MR. UNTERMYER: Of course they would. 

Q. Now, we are only using these ten leading 
companies, by way of illustration, you under- 
stand, and not by way of invidious distinction, 
you appreciate that? A. Yes, I understand that. 


Q. Is there any stock company doing business 
in the State of New York that is not a member 
of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange? A. 
Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Is there any mutual company that dis- 
tributes its profits among its insurers a member 
of the exchange? A. I cannot answer positively. 
I know that the Exchange has a rule forbidding 
any member from distributing any part of its 
profits to its policyholders. 

Q. You know that has served in the New York 
Exchange to exclude the mutual companies who 
want to distribute among their insurers, that is + 
the very essence of a mutual company? A. Yes. 

Q. It is at the foundation of its organization, 
is it not? es, sir. 

Q. That it does distribute its earnings among 
its insurers, and do you know what has been the 
average distribution of the mutual companies 
back to the insurers in New York State? A. 
Not offhand: it varies very much. 

Q. It is from 25 to 55 per cent. of the total 
premium, isn’t it? A. Probably. 

Sir? A. Probably that would be approxi- 
mately correct. 

Q. Is that approximately right? 
mately correct. 

Q. And their rates are no higher than those 
of the members of the Exchange of the stock 
insurance companies? A. Not usually. 

Q. And being no higher they are still able to 
turn back to the insured from 25 to 55 per cent, 


A. Approxi- 


of the premiums, is that right? A. That is true. 
. And that is true over a long series of 
years, is it not? A. Yes, 

Q. Is that true also as to those who do their 
business through agents and brokers? A. Yes, 
mutual companies. 

Q. Yes? A. No, their experience is not so 
favorable. 

Q. They do their business through agents and 
brokers to some extent? A. To a very small 
extent, 

Q. Some of them do their business through 
agents and brokers to the same extent as stock 
brokers? A. Yes, but they are very few in 
number. 

Q. And even then they make large distribu. 
tions to their policyholders, do they not? A. In 
some instances. 

Fire Insurance Exchanges 

Q. How many fire insurance exchanges are 
there in the State of New York? A. There are 
five principal organizations. 

hat includes the New York Fire Under- 
writers, does it not? A. Yes. 

Q. You would not call that a fire insurance 
exchange? A. It is not a rate making body. 


Q. I think you may leave that out of the ac- 
counting in your enumeration of exchanges, 
don’t you think so? A. Yes. : 

. How many exchanges are there? A. Four. 
. The first is what? A. The New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. 

Q. What proportion of the business of the 
stock companies of the state does that do; have 
you the figures available? A, No. I have not 
the figures for the entire state. I know the 
volume of premiums in the territory of the 
Exchange, but I do not know the total volume 
of the premium of New York State last year. 

aven’t you given me the volume of busi- 
ness of the territory in the exchange? A. I 
quoted Mr. Robb’s statement as $48,000,000 in 
1920. 

Q. And you don’t know what proportion of th 
whole business of the state that is? A. It is 
very large, but I would not like to testify 
positively without having the figure before me, 
but I will get it. 

Q. This figure of $48,000,000, the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange collecting in premiums 
by its stock company members was a very rapid 
increase over the premiums for the previous 
year, wasn’t it? A, Yes. 

Q. How large an increase was it? A. There 
again I am relying on someone else’s testimony. 

Q. You have not compiled that information? 
A. I do not follow that very closely. 

Q. Can you state the names of the other 
three exchanges and the territory they cover in 
the State of New York? A. The Suburban Fire 
Insurance Exchange, the territory of which is 
Westchester County, that portion of the Borough 
of the Bronx not under the jurisdiction of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange; Rockland 
and Putnam Counties, and that portion of the 
Boroughs of Richmond and Queens not under 
the jurisdiction of the New York Fire Insurance 


Exchange, and Suffolk and Nassau Counties. 
hen there is the Buffalo Exchange, is 
there? A. The Buffalo Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters, a rate making organization for 
Buffalo, Tonawanda, North Tonawanda and the 
Township of Tonawanda and Wheatfield. 

Q. What is the name of the fourth exchange? 
A. Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State. 

Q. That covers the farming districts and the 
small places in the State, does it? A. The terri- 
tory is the State of New York, except that 
covered by the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, the Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange, 
and the Buffalo Association of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Q. And none of these four. organizations in- 
ies upon the territory of the other, does it? 

. No. 

Q. And none of their members intrude upon 
the territory of the other unless they are mem- 
bers of different exchanges? A. I am not cer- 
tain. 

Q. These exchanges have the power under the 
New York law today to make the rates for the 
— in which they operate, have they not? 

es, 

Q. They fix the premium rates that the home 
paseny and other policyholders must pay? A. 

es. 

Q. Do you know of any other business or oc- 
cupation in whjch the men who sell need fix the 
absolute rate at which people must buy? A. 


No. 

Q. It is not so in the life insurance com- 
panies; there is no rate making body there? 
A. No. 

Q. It is not so in the grocery business, the 
grocery men do not get together and fix the 
rate which everyone has to pay for groceries, 
do they? A. I don’t know. 

Q. I don’t mean the wholesaler or the jobber, 
I mean the retailer; it looks as if they might 
sometimes; but they do not do.it with the sanc- 
tion of the law, as far as you know? A. No. 

Q. This matter of rate making is a very com- 
plicated thing, is it not? A. Very. 

Q. Would it be possible for any one company 
scientifically to fix a rate for all the insurance 
that would come to it without great expense? 
A. No, in my judgment. 

Q. What proportion of the premium does it 
cost to fix these rates? A. I cannot answer. 

Q. I thought you had some statistics on that, 
have you not? A. No, I have no information on 
that. 

Q. Do you know what it would cost the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange? A. No, I do 
not. 

Q. At any rate, you are satisfied, are you, 
that it would be impracticable for any single 
company to incur the expense of accurately 
rating the various classes of risks? A. Yes. 

Q. How many classes of risks are there? A. 
Several hundred. 

Elaborate Survey Department 

Q. And what is the machinery of rating in 

the New York Fire Insurance Exchange; do 
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they have a survey department? A. They have 
a very elaborate survey department. 
Q. They survey each building? A. Yes, penal- 
ize for defects and give credit for improvements. 
Q. The risks are classified, are they not? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Into how many classes? A. That I cannot 
answer. 

9. Then apart from the various classes of 
risks, are there exceptions? A. A very large 
number of individually rated risks. 

. Unclassified risks? A. Yes. 

§ When these rates are fixed by the rate 
making machinery of the: Exchange, they are 
kept secret and are available only to members 
of the Exchange, are they not? A. That is 
my understanding. 

Q. They are not available, are they, to any of 
the other companies authorized to do business 
within the jurisdiction of the Exchange? A. I 
think not, but I am not positive. ? 

Q. Don’t you know they are not? A. I don’t 
know it, ‘but I am almost certain they are not; 
I am not positive. ‘ 

Q. If a mutual company that has authority 
from the insurance department of the State of 
New York to do business wants to compete with 
the Exchange for business, it cannot get its 
rates from the Exchange, can it? A. I am in- 
formed very recently that the former rule of 
the Exchange with respect to this very matter 
has been modified. : 

Q. That was day before yesterday? A. Very 
recently, within a few days. 

Q. That is since, Mr. Robb has been on the 
stand; but do you know what is the nature and 
extent of that modification? Have you seen 
the order? A. No, I have not. ; 

Q. Well, don’t you know that it is a very 
limited modification and would not be of much 
use to. the other companies that are authorized 
to do business in this State, in its present 
form? A. It would not be of any great value. 

Q. It is largely camouflage, isn’t it, in its 
present form? A. It might be so characterized. 

Q. Do you know of any reason, as an expert, 
Mr. Best, why these rates should not be avail- 
able to any company that is organized to do 
business in the State of New York and that 
has the permission from the State authorities to 
do business in the State, on payment of its 
proportionate share of the expense of gathering 
these rates? A. I think they should be so 
available. 

Q. They are available 
they not? A. Yes. ‘ 

. We are at the tail of the procession on 
that subject, are we not. A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know who has kept us there— 
well, you know, do you not? A. The Exchange? 

es, that is a good guess. And you know 
they have done it with the aid of a powerful 
lobby, do you not? A. No, I don’t know that. 

Q: You don’t know anything about the lobby, 
you are not concerned with lobbies? A. That 
is entirely outside my sphere. 

Q. Entirely out of your line of expert work? 
A. Yes. 

Q. As matters now stand, it is a fact, is it 
not, that there are a large number of insurance 
companies that have the mandate and license 
from the State of New York to do insurance 
business in the jurisdiction of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, that are not able to 
do business here because they cannot get the 
rates? <A. Yes. é 

o. And you would approve, would you not, 
and support a recommendation and a law that 
forced the Exchange to give them these rates 
on their payment of their pro rata share of the 
expense of collecting them? A. Yes. 

. That is the way it is done in other States, 
is it’not? A. Yes, 

Q. But don’t you see that the effect of that 
would be to seriously impair the power of this 
monopoly of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change? A. Yes. 

Q. If one other thing were done, you could 
come pretty nearly breaking it up, could you 
not? That is, suppose the law were to say that 
this rate making body which now has a monopoly 
within this jurisdiction, must accept as mem- 
bers any insurance company that has passed 
the test and is authorized to do business under 
the laws of the State of New York, whether a 
mutual company or otherwise and must receive 
it as a member, that would go far in the same 
direction, would it not? A. Yes; I think it 
should be done. 

Q. It. is done in other States, is it not? A. 


Yes. 
How Mutuals Can Enter 

Q. It is compulsory, is it not? A. Yes. 

Q. As I understand it—and tell me whether 
I am ight—the mutual companies can now be- 
come members of the Exchange if they will 
agree not to be mutual? A. If they will agree 
to pay no return to members. 

Q. If they will agree not to give their mem- 
bers any returns from their earnings on pre- 
miums, then they can become members? A. 
Yes, as I understand it. 

Q. That is, if they aggee that they won’t be 
mutual? <A. Yes. 

Can you see any reason for that? A. 


in other States, are 


None. 

Q. You mean none in reason? 
the public viewpoint. 

0. But from the private viewpoint of the 
members of the Exchange, have you any diffi- 
.culty in seeing the reason? A. None. 

It is a different reason, is it not? A. 
Quite different. 

Q.,What is the reason from the private view- 
point of the members of the Exchange? A. The 
reason is that the Exchange desires to control 
the insurance situation as to rates and practices, 
and without doubt such changes as you suggest 
would weaken that control. 

Q. If the mutual companies were made mem- 
bers. could not they still control practices? A. 
Very largely. 

©. The mutual members could be made to 
conform to the practices—I mean the lawful 
practices, of the Exchange—you see that, do 
you not? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, on the question of rates, you say 


A. None from 





they could not control rates; is that b 
the mutual companies would be able to pay 
more back to the policyholders, to the owners, 
on the class than the mutuals write? A. They 
could undoubtedly make a return—it would 
mean a much lower net rate. 

. To everyone? A. Not to everyone, 

. There are a number of mutuals who do 
general business, are there not? A. Compara- 
tively few. 

Q. There are some in this State, are there 
not? A, Yes. 

Q. They are making returns of from 20 per 
cent. to 55 per cent. to their policyholders, are 
they not, on premiums? A. They are making 
returns—lI could not be certain as to the amount 
without looking into the matter further. 

Assemblyman Caulfield: Does not it reach 
over twenty per cent. on an average? 

The Witness: I would think so, yes. 

BY MR. UNTERMYER: 

Q. And that gives to these people insurance 
about 20 per cent. less than. the stock com- 
pany? A. Yes. 

Q. And in some cases up to 55 per cent.? 
A. In some cases up to 95 per cent. 

Q. Some of. the mutuals return 95 per cent. 
of their premiums back? A. Some of the New 
England factory mutuals pay as high as 95 
per cent. back. 

Q. They are very high-class risks, they are 
protected by sprinkler system, and all the rest 
of it? A. Built and equipped according to the 
specifications of the mutuals, which are very 
strict. 

Q. And their premium rates are quite as low 
as those of the stock companies in which they 
operate? A. About the same. They make their 
own rates up. 

©. About the same? A, About the same. 

Q. And they return as high as 95 per cent. 
of the total premium? A. Let me correct. The 
stock companies in competition with the New 
England companies make very low rates on that 
type of insurance. 

Q. The stock companies have cut the rate to 
meet this competition? .A. Yes. 

Q. But in New York City, where they have 

no competition, there is no incentive to cut the 
rates, is there? A. No. ; 
Q. The Exchange, possessing the absolute mon- 
opoly it has within this jurisdiction, can it not 
make any rate it sees fit to make on any prop- 
erty, so long as it does not discriminate in 
classes of risks? A. Yes. 

And are those rates subject in any way to 
supervision or control of the Insurance Depart- 
ment or any public authority in the state where 
they do not unduly discriminate against the 
same classes of risk? A. There is no such 
supervision. - 

Q. There is no such power of supervision. A. 
No such power. 

Q. There ought to be such a power, ought 
there not? A. I think so. 

Q. That power of review of the rates is pos- 
sessed by insurance superintendents in other 
states, is it not? A. In many other states. 

Is this rate that the Exchange in this State 
fixes an absolute fixed rate, or is it a maximum 
rate? A. It is a fixed rate. 

Q. An absolutely fixed rate, so that no one 
can sell insurance below that rate? A. Not if 
they are members of the Rate Association. 

. You mean of the Exchange? A. Yes. 

Q. Well, there are none who are not members, 
are there? A. That is true of the New York 
Fire, Insurance Exchange, but not as regards the 
Suburban. ; 

Q. I am coming to that in a little while. We 
are dealing now with the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange. That is the most powerful in 
the country, is it not? A. Yes. * * * 

Q. The mutual companies are not allowed in 
the Suburban Exchange either, are they? A. I 
am not sure, I think not. 

More About Supervision 

Q; Coming back to this question of supervision 
of tates, you know it has often recom- 
mended in this State that there should be such 
a supervision, do you not? A. Yes. 

_ Q. Are you aware that the superintendents of 
insurance have recommended it? es 

Q. Successive superintendents? A. Yes. 

Q. It has always been resisted by the Exchange, 
has it not, that their rates should be subject to 
supervision? A, I have no knowledge of that. 

Q. It has always failed of passage, hasn’t it? 


A. Yes. 

Q. You know that bills have been introduced 
for the —— of bringing it about in this State, 
do you not? A, Yes. 

Q. If there were such a supervision of rates, 
what would be its effect upon policy holders of 
people who wanted insurance by way of redress, 
if they were unfairly classified or their rate was 
too high, or the general rate was too high? A. 
It would give them probably a place to find a 
mode of procedure where there is none today. 
aX It would give them opportunity for redress? 


. Yes. 
: Q. As things stand today, it is absolutely hope- 
ess 


jurisdiction of this Exchange is absolutely bound 
and helpless, isn’t it? A. Yes,’there is no super- 
vision except in the case of discrimination. 

Q. That doesn’t amount to anything, does it? 
A. I couldn’t say. 

Q. In other words, do we understand by dis- 
crimination you mean this—that if an excessive 
rate is imposed uniformly there is no discrimina- 
tion, is there? A. That is correct, 

Q. But if A is compelled to pay an excessive 
rate, and B is compelled to pay twice as much on 
the same risk, that is a discrimination, isn’t it? 
A. Quite right. 

Q. But has the superintendent of insurance 
any power to inquire into whether A’s rate is 
excessive, or not?” No. 

Q. Doesn’t that situation strike you as quite 

in a civilized community? A. Yes. 

Q. And quite reprehensible? A. I don’t like 

Q. But I: +. ; A. Ith 

am_ using it. think it should 
changed beyond question. ne 
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Q. We won't ask you to subscribe to the word; 
it is the spirit in which we agree, isn’t it? A. 
r. agree i irit. 
we 5 hea et a go into a few more of the 
- Pre of this Exchange with a view to investi- 
ete their effect upon rates and upon the public 
ane Is it possible for anybody in the City 
york, or within the jurisdiction of this 
to buy fire insurance directly from 
the company without the intervention, of agents 
mmissions, OT without paying them? A. 0. 
- ). The item of expense for agents and brokers 
copsiecions of members of the Exchange, I 
think you said, was about 21 per cent. of the 
total premium, did you. not? A. That's right. 

Q. So that the elimination of that item upon 
the premiums for the year 1920 would mean very 
000,000, would it not, with respect to 


Exchange, 


arly $10, 

members of this New York Exchange? A. Yes, 
“0 In that year alone? A. Yes. I question, 
however, whether the commissions paid in this 
district would run as high as 21 per cent. aver- 


age. There is a lot of comparatively low com- 


mission business here. 21 per cent deals with 
the business as @ whole, the country over. 
Q. The average agent’s or broker’s commission 


is about 21 per cent? A. Yes, the country over. 
"Q. You know, do you not, that nobody can be 
a broker to do business with any member of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, even though 
he has a license from the State of New York, 
unless he gets a license also from the Exchange? 
A. A certificate. 

Q. You distinguish between a certificate and a 
license? A. They call them certificates. 

Q. But they are licensed, aren't they? A. 
Yes, in effect. 5 , 

Q. And if a broker gets a license or certificate 
from the Exchange that entitles him to do busi- 
ness with the members of the Exchange, and get 
commissions, you know that he must agree, must 
he not, that he will not do any business with 
any fire insurance company that is not a member 
of the Exchange? A. Yes. 


Q. What is the effect upon this monopoly of 
the exaction of such a condition? A. It seems 
the control of the business. 


Q. It fastens it upon the people, does it not? 
A, Yes. 

Q. In your experience, and as an expert, can 
you conceive of any reason why a broker who 
has a license from the sovereign power of the 
State should not be able to do business -with 
members of this Exchange without a special 
license from that body? A. No. 

Q. That you would agree with me, is a repre- 


hensible practice, would you not? A. Yes, I 
think I will. 

Q. You think you will go that far? A. I will 
go that far. 


Effect of Discontinuance 

Q. Now, if that practice were required by law 
to be discontinued, and the broker went there to 
place his insurance, wherever he pleased, and 
still get it from members of the Exchange, 
would the effect of that be to build up a good 
many mutual companies that now cannot do busi- 
ness? A. Yes, I think it would. 

Q. Do you know whether or not it is true that 
a broker who does business with members of the 
Exchange under a license from it, cannot reinsure 
risks with any company outside the Exchange, 
and that no company in the Exchange can re- 
insure risks for the company although authorized 
by the laws of this State to do business here? 
A. That is not a member of the Exchange. Re- 
insurance transactions are always between com- 
panies. Brokers have nothing to do with that, 
but there is a rule of the Exchange forbidding 
reinsurance with other than b panies. 

Q. In other words, no company organized 

under the laws of this State, that has complied 
with all the regulations required to do business 
in this State, can reinsure its risks with any 
member of the Exchange, unless it is itself a 
member? A. That is true. 
_ Q. Now, what is the efféct of that on restrain- 
ing or restricting competition in the insurance 
business within this jurisdiction? A. It is. prac- 
tically impossible for a fire insurance company to 
operate without reinsutance - facilities, conse- 
os! this ch | ap he restrictive. 

. It practica a "ti 
rid? r — y bars them, doesn’t it, on large 

Q. And for small risks, is it the practice to 
Te-insure? A, Not generally. 

Q. But they cannot take a large line; is that 
what you mean? A, That’s it. 

Q. Because they cannot get the reinsurance 
and the redistribution of that insurance? A. 
24 it. 

. And is it not the fact that a com that 
eg take a large line and reinsure, paeat get 
5 business? A. That is practically the situa- 

Q. Do insurers insist upon the risks being dis- 
tributed rather than confining it to some one 
com ? ; 

pany? A. The tendency is the other way, 
to demand large policies. ; 
ats And the tendency of the company is to 
It ia responsibility by reinsurance, isn’t it? A. 





Q. If a member of th 
way of illustration, piers nem eengere Pd 
to pay $20 of it in round figures to a broker or 


agent, leaving it onl is i i 
want to, or you w: y $80, why is it that if I 


Without the servi 


down and get it for that same 


e C » which is all 


A. That is_per- 


None 
8 ar Whatever? A.- No. 
* st jooks like a fire insurance 
ect, this discrimination? A. Well, is benefits ‘the 


t benefits the Exchange, does it not 
ate holding the business to those Pa Br 
» And the holdi those brokers deali 
only with members ‘fhe Exchange? ‘A = 


Q Don’t you think it ought to be jokin bs 


buy fire insurance like you buy any other com- 
modity, to go up to the desk and buy it? A. I 
know of no reason why that should not be pos- 
sible. 

Q. And you know, do you not, that if you 
want to buy a house or sell a house, you can 
deal directly with the owner or the purchaser, 
you do not need -to have a broker unless you 
want to—you know that, dont you? A. Yes. 

Q. Or if you want to buy anything else, you 
can go directly to the other party to the bargain 
and trade for it, can’t you? A. Yes. 3 

Q. And save the brokerage, can’t you? A. Yes. 

Q. This is the only kind of business in which 
you cannot do that; isn’t it? A. The only one 
I know of. 

Q. That you think should be corrected; do you 
not? es. 

Q. If one-half of the brokerage fees were 
saved in that way it would amount, would it 
not, to about five millions a year, just within 
the jurisdiction of ‘the part of the City of New 
York covered by the Exchange? A, Yes. 

hat is, if half the commissions were 
saved; if all were saved, it would amount to 
ten million? A. Assuming that the total broker- 
age paid is twenty per cent; I don’t think it is; 
I think that is too high; but your figures are 
approximately correct. 

Q. I would like to know what the figures are 
in the Exchange; don’t you know there were 
two forms of contracts or pledges required of 
brokers who becObme members of the Exchange? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you know that those two forms are? 
A. In a general way, yes. 

Q. What are they? A. Do you mean the 
obugations assumed to the Exchange? A. Yes, 
the obligations assumed to the Exchange. A. 
They agree not to take more than_the rate of 
commission fixed by the Exchange and not to 
attempt to place business outside of the Ex- 
change. 

Q. Not to attempt to place business outside; 
and under form 2 they get five per cent more 
commission than they do under form 1? A. 


es. 
Q. The result is that every broker pledges 
himself to form 2; doesn’t he? Yes. 
Difference in Pledges 
. What is the difference between form one 
and form two? A. The difference has to do 
with the dealing with companies not members. 

Q. So.that the policyholder has to pay five 
per cent. of the premium—five per cent. more 
premium—in order to enable the Exchange to 
get contracts or pledges from brokers that they 
won't deal with competing companies outside 
of the Exchange; isn’t that about the sum and 
substance of it? A. Yes, the effect. 

Q. In other words, in order to destroy com- 
petition against the Exchange, this pledge re- 
quires the policyholder to pay for destroying the 
competition that would help him, doesn’t it— 
isn’t that about it—to the extent of five per cent. 
of his premium; doesn’t that about express it? 
A. Yes; the cost to the consumer would be 
reduced if he could deal direct with the com 
pany. 

Q. The point is that the five per cent. that 
he gets for pledge No. 2, that the policyholder 
has to pay, is in order to insure the Exchange 
against competition? A. Yes; that is true. 

Q. That is true. Does that strike you as an 
equitable practice? A. No. 

r as a legal one? A. No. 
y . It is distinctly unethical, isn’t it? A. 
es. 

Q. What is your view as an expert, Mr. Best, 
as to whether or not the law should remain as 
it is with respect to the rate making power of 
these Exchanges continuing upon a fixed sum, 
or don’t you think that should be a maximum 
sum, a maximum rate, and that there should 
a'so be a minimum rate, leaving certain room 
for the play of competition? A. I think that 
there should be complete supervision by the 
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“AMERICA FORE” 








O live up to our motto “America Fore” is the aim of this com- 

pany. We have pledged our strength, our influence, and our- 
selves to the furtherance of American ideals in business and 
wherever else we may. 


The obligation is a large one. Patriotism means not only stand- 
ing ready to fight in time of open war, but carrying on our daily 
duties under the laws of our country. 


Our motto is well worth remembering. Apply it to your own 
business,—we encourage American enterprise—why not you? 
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State through the Insurance Department as to 
the reasonableness, and, in order to absolutely 
insure solvency, the adequacy of rates. 

Q. But you understand there are limitations 
within which you can operate and meet both 
these conditions; do you not? A, Yes. : 

Q. What would you say to legislation making 
the fixing of the rate subject to review of the 


State official, but requiring, in addition to that, ’ 


that the Exchange fix a maximum and a mini- 
mum rate, allowing the isee. ploy of competition 
as between the two? A. There could be no 
objection to that, from a public standpoint. 

Q. Provided the minimum rate were adequate 
to the sure solvency; is that right? A, That 
is it. 

Q. On that subject, you know, that all these 
companies that have permission to do business 
in 7 State are examined as to their solvency? 

les. 

Q. You know that their assets and liabilities 
are checked, and that they have to make re- 
ports just like the life insurance companies and 
other companies? A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that there is a sufficient 
protection against insolvency without throttling 
competition? A. It has not been sufficient to pro- 
tect the State from failures of insurance com- 
panies. 

Q. Do you think that anything on the face of 
the earth will ever protect the people from 
some failures of supervised companies all the 
time? Don’t you know that banks and trust 
companies and other institutions that are sub- 
ject to the most rigid supervision do fail once 
in a while? A. Yes, I know that. 

Due to Inadequate Rates 

Q. Some of these insurance companies, who 
have failed, have. failed, have they not, because 
some of the responsible officials have failed to 
come back with the securities? A. Yes, that 
has happened; but usually they fail because the 
rates charged were inadequate, 

Q. You mean that in times of fierce com- 
petition, when there were no rates, some com- 
panies sold insurance for less than it cost; is 
that it? A. It has happened much more re- 
cently than during the period of this Exchange 
jurisdiction. 

Q. How long has rate fixing been sanctioned 
by law in this jurisdiction? A. Oh, the Ex- 
change was formed nearly twenty years ago. 


Q. It got to work with the legislature and . 


had this rate fixing bill passed then, didnt’ it? 


. Yes. 

Q. And it has held out against all comers 
ever since, hasn't it? A. It is still here. 

Q. Within that time, notwithstanding this rate 
fixing provision, there has been failures of in- 
surance companies in this State? <A. Yes; 
there were two New York State fire insurance 
companies which failed within the last two or 
three years, because in territory outside of New 
York State they wrote an absolutely inadequate 
rate. 

Q. Yes; don’t you think it was also because 
they could not get into New York City terri- 
tory? A, No; they were here and writing. 

©. They were in the Exchange? A. Yes. 

Q. So that the Exchange has not been a safe- 
guard, a complete cure-all against failures of 
companies? A. These companies probably made 
money here and lost a lot elsewhere. 


A. I assume it to be 
* . . 


How do you know. 
so by the general rate of insurance. 
At Afternoon Session 

Q. I think you were about answering a ques- 
tion, Mr, Best, when there was an interruption. 
A. Yes, you asked whether I was able to obtain 
any of the information requested this morning. 
One of those questions was the volume of pre- 
miums in the State of New York. ae 

Q. How much fire insurance was written in 
the State of New York in 1919? A. Table 9 of 
this report. Q. What page? A. In the recapitu- 
lation on page 18 gives these figures for net pre- 
miums on New York State business in the year 
1919, fire businss only: New York State Joint 
Stock Companies, $23,729,000; Joint Stock Com- 
panies of other States, $26,902,000. 

Q. Writing in New York State? A. Pre- 
miums on New York State business. United 
States branches of foneign companies, $21,215,- 
000; New York State Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, $358,000; Mutual companies of 
other States, $4,060,000, a total of $76,267,000. 

. The figures are much higher, are they 
not, for 1920? A. Yes, materially higher, 
ni bout 25 per cent higher? A. About 
that. 


Q. That would be roughly about $100,000,- 
000 of premiums in 1920? A. About right. 
Q. What is the total amount of property in- 
sured, the total amount of the policies involved 
in these premiums for 1919 A. $10,771,- 
000,000. 
Q. And for 1920 that would be approximatel 
ee >a of property, property value? 
es. 


Q. Among the questions I put to you this 
morning I asked you as to the ratio of expenses 
of these ten companies that yon named, and you 
gave them, starting with the Home, at 43.03 per 
cent: that was not a ratio of expense upon the 
whole premium collected, was it? A. No, that 
was based upon the premiums earned. 

Q. That is, irrespective of the reserve? A. 


No, the premiums earned are the written pre- 
miums less the increase during the year of the 
unearned premiums liabilities. 
Q. So that would be less than 43 per cent. on 
the full amount? A. Yes. — 
How much less would it be, do you*know? 
A. The expense paid by rican companies to 
American companies, to premiums written in 
1920, were 39.8 per cent. and the expenses of 
the United States branches of foreign companies 
were 39.2 per cent of the premiums written. 
* 


Q. There was another item of information you 
were to secure during the recess: did you get it? 
A, You asked me the amount of unearned pre- 
mium liability of all the companies members of 
the New York Exchange; that I could not secure. 
It is to tabulate the figures after get- 
ting a list of the present membership of the 
Exchange; but I can produce them for you at 
the next session. 

Q. Very well, if you will That you can get 
from the report of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, can you not? A. We have the figures. It 
is merely a matter of ascertaining which com- 
panies. are members of the Exchange and then 
tabulating the figures * * * 

Q. Is it or not the fact that these stock com- 
panies pay out more money for expenses of doing 
the business than they pay in losses; was or 
was not the fact in 1920, for instance, or, what 
is the proportion? A. The American companies 
paid out for losses last year 44.8 per cent.; for 
expenses 39.8 per cent of the written premiums. 
The foreign companies paid 49.5 per cent for 
losses and 39.2 per cent for expenses. 

Q. So that the foreign companies had less ex- 
prate and larger losses and the home companies 

ad larger expense and less losses? A. Yes. 

Q. Taking the whole business together, is it or 
not the fact that the American and foreign com- 
panies, all operating in the United States, put 
altogether, incurred more expense for running 
their .business than they did in paying losses; 
take the two corporations and average them. A. 
No, I think not. 

Q. How does it work out? A. You see, the 
volume of business written by the foreign com- 
panies on which the losses run about five points 
higher than for the American companies is small 
in proportion to the volume of the American 
companies. You would average the ratios. 

Q. At best it about equalizes itself, that is, 
it costs the companies as much or nearly as much 
to run their business as they paid out in fire 
losses. A. The expense will usually run about 
forty per cent. of the written premiums and the 
losses anywhere from 45 to 55. 

Q. But the losses for 1920 were only 44, 
weren’t they. A. 44.8 per cent. for the American 
companies and 49% for the foreign companies. 

Q. The expenses were 39.8 for the American 
companies, were they not? A, Yes. 

Q. And 39.2 for the foreign companies? A, 

es. 

Q. Now, all that expense over 20 per cent. was 
made up, was it not, of commissions to brokers 
and agents? A. Brokers and agents. 


Further ‘testimony given by Mr. Best 
had to do with a general delving into 
the financial condition of the ten lead- 
ing fire insurance companies used by 
Mr. Untermyer in conducting his exam- 
ination of Mr. Best as a witness. 

Several other insurance men, includ- 
ing Herman L. Ekern, counsel for the 
National Federation of. Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies; Frank Bishop, Paw- 
tucket Mutual; Austin F. Hancock, a 
New York broker; and Malcolm B. 
Dutcher, a broker, were called to testi- 
fy before the committee on Tuesday 
of this week. 








15 DAILY FOR AUTO CROOKS 


Automobiles are disappearing at the 
rate of fifteen a day this year in New 
York City, and the bounteous feast 
upon which the. clever thieves are 
thriving seems never to diminish. 
Since the first of January, 1921, 2,209 
motor cars have been stolen and of this 
number the police have been successful 
in recovering 1,025 or nearly 50 per 
cent. These figures are made public 
by the Police Department. 





BUYS BUSINESS 
The C. W. Bostwick Insurance Ag- 


ency, of Hudson, N. Y., has purchased . 


the fire insurance business conducted 
for a number of years in that city. by 
Charles 8S. Benedict. 
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J. B. Morton Elected 
National Board Head 


SUCCEEDS CHARLES L. CASE 





Ill Health of Latter Prevents Him 
Accepting Second Term; Members 
of Executive Committee 





John B. Morton, vice-president 5f the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, was 
elected president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters to succeed Charles 
Lyman Case at the annual meeting last 
week. Mr. Case, whose single year of 
administration had been most success- 
ful, refused re-election on the grounds 
that his health did not permit him to 
continue actively as a leader in the 
affairs of the national organization. His 
absence from this year’s meeting was 
doubly regretted first because Mr. Case 
has long been one of the most popular 
personalities seen at any gathering of 
fire insurance. men, and secondly be- 
cause the National Board hoped to honor 
its president with a second term. Mr. 
Case wrote a letter to the Board ex- 
plaining his inability to attend the 
meeting and declining to become a can- 
didate for re-election. Thereupon the 
Nominating Committee chose Vice- 
President Morton for the presidency 
and his election was unanimous. 

The following officers were elected to 
work in co-operation with Mr. Morton in 
guiding the work of the National Board 
for the ensuing year: Vice-President, W. 
H. Stevens, president of the Agricul- 
tural; treasurer, R. Emory Warfield, 
president of the Hanover; secretary, 
Sumner Ballard, president of the ‘Inter- 
national. 

The new chief executive of the Na- 
tional Board, Mr. Morton, is a true 
product of our neighboring city, Phila- 
delphia, where he administers the af- 
fairs of the Fire Association as the 
first assistant to President E. C. Irvin. 
Mr. Morton last year was vice-president 
of the National Board and assumes the 
presidency with the solid and confident 
support of all the members. The Board 
this year will broaden its important 
functions still more, including an inves- 
tigation of the adjustment situation 
further, development of the recently or- 
ganized branches in Chicago and on 
the Pacific Coast, closer co-operation 
with Chambers of Commerce through 
out the country, and many other things. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1848 Mr. Mor- 
ton secured his early education in the 
public schools of the Quaker City. He 
began his insurance career as a clerk 
in an agency office there and in 1873 


. obtained a clerical position in the agen- 


cy department of the Fire Association. 
Ever since that year he has been con- 
nected directly with the same company, 
making his; way forward until he was 
elected’ to the executive position which 
he now holds. 

The newly elected members of the 
National Board Executive Committee 
include the following: 

To serve three years: Charles H. Yun- 
ker, president, Milwaukee Mechanics; 
John O. Platt, vice-president, Insurance 
Company of North America; Thomas 
H. Anderson, Pacific Coast manager, 
Liverpool & London & Globe; C. V. 
Meserole, president, Pacific Fire, Bank- 
ers & Shippers and the New Jersey; 
Charles H. Post, United States man- 
ager, Caledonian; (to serve two years, 
filling the unexpired term of W. H. Steyv- 
ens) F W. Sargeant, president of the 
New Hampshire. The holdover mem- 


bers of the executive committee are 
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Whitney Palache, N. A. Weed, John 
Wickser, W. A. Blodgett, Otho fH. Lane 
J. E. Lopez, John A. Forster, \. S. pay. 
tow and H. A, Smith. 


1920 UNDERWRITING RESULTs 








Expenses and Losses Total ‘02.9 Per 
Cent of Premiums Earned; Tax 
Ratio Rises to 5.16 Per Cent 





The underwriting results for 1920, jp. 
cluding fire and lightning 01 Were 


appended to the address of President 
Case, of the National Board, 1 show 
effectively the tremendous wth of 
losses incurred and the excessive tay 
ratio the companies are called upon to 


pay. Losses and expenses incurred dy. 
ing 1920 amounted to 102.97 


er Cen 
of the premiums earned, the National 
Board figures show. The proportion of 
1920 taxes to net premiums were 51¢ 
per cent representing an increase of 
seventeen hundredths per cent over the 
figures for 1919. “Just think what ap 
enormous proportion this is on the net 
premiums, and what an almost incred. 
ible percentage it is on the net 
profits!” Mr. Case stated. take it 


that everything that can be done lay. 


fully and properly to secure a reasop- 
able reduction in the rate of taxation— 
Federal, state and municipa!-—will be 
done by our Law Committee during the 
coming year.” 

The underwriting and taxation figures 
follow: 

(Fire and Lightning Only) 

Premiums Earned ......... $450,902,131 
Losses Incurred (54.57%) 246,067,387 


Expenses Incurred (48.40%) 218,211,153 


(102.97% ) 


TAXES 
PCT Pea Se a $13,142,219 
State, County and Municipal 
PORGR4wesseuyidawe’. ss... 14,429,084 
$27,571,303 


Proportion of 1920 Taxes to Net 


Premiums Written ..... ++ -D.16% 
Proportion of 1919 Taxes to Net 

Premiums Written ............ 4.99% 

ee oan a 





AMONG THOSE PRESENT 

Down in the front row at the Na- 
tional Board meeting at the Waldorf 
Astoria sat three veterans of fire insur 
ance, Elihu C. Irvin, president of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia; Wil 
liam B. Clark, president of the Aetna; 
and George W. Burchell, formerly presi- 
dent of the Queen. No National Board 
meeting could really be described as 
complete with these members missing. 
Mr. Irvin is the only one of the trio 
belonging to the “early eight ies”—using 
a popular eollege expression—but Mr. 
Clark, born *in 1841, is almost eligible 
and will be on June 29. By the way, 
do you know that Mr. Clark is complet: 
ing his fifty-fourth year as an officer of 
the Aetna? Mr. Burchell, along with 
Charles Lyman Case, belongs to the 
“younger” group of prominent execl 
tives. Both were born in 1850. 





WILFRED KURTH ABSENT 

Wilfred Kurth, secretary of the 
Home, and chairman of the National 
Board Actuarial Committee, could not 
be present at the annua! meeting 
read his report and J. E. Lopez, pres 
dent of the Continental, took his place 
Mr. Kurth was taken ill while on 2 trip 
through the West and forced to remain 
over for a few weeks on the Pacific 
Coast until he regains fully his health. 
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$500,000,000 Burned 
In U. S. During 1920 


CASE SAYS IN REPORT 
Per Capita Fire Loss $4.80; Business 
Fires in New York Jumped; 
Report of Arson Committee 


¢. L. 





Property worth in the aggregate 
pearly $500,000,000 was destroyed by 
fire last year, according to estimates 
tontained in the address of President 
Charles Lyman Case of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, which was 
tead by Vice-President John B. Morton 
at the annual meeting last week. ~ Mr. 
Case was unable to be present due to 
ill health. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
property destroyed in 1920 was covered 
py insurance. “The loss last year is the 
largest that has ever been shown in the 
history of our Country, with the single 
exception of the Great San Francisco 
fire,’ Mr. Case wrote. 

The report rendered by the Commit- 
ted on Statistics and Origin of Fires 
gays that the per capita fire loss in the 
United States for 1920 was $4.80 as 
compared with $2.71 for the five-year 
period from 1915 to 1919 inclusive. Last 
year Sheboygan, Wisconsin, had a per 
eapita fire loss of $91.31; Galveston, 
Texas, stood second with $50.19 and 
Malden, Mass., third with $38.39. 

“The readjustment of business con- 
ditions,’ continues the report, “appears 
fo have prompted the practice of the 
adage that ‘it is easier to burn out than 
to sell out’; and as an example of the 
way business depression has affected 


fire losses in various classes of business, 
we quote a tabulation from the annual 
report of the Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment of New York City, 


No. Fires In- 
Class of Business 1920 1919 crease 
Clothing (Women’s).... 79 24 229% 
Foundries, Metal Works, 
and Machine Shops.. 95 62 53% 
Shoe and Leather Goods 64 33 94% 


Cloaks and Suits....... 50 23 117% 
Clothing (Men’s) ..... 51 27 89% 
Woolen and Worsted 

GOGRS: isis ateends «ns 23 5 360% 
Electric Supplies and 

ANGI iio! 6.4 sin <bib iio «2 27 10 170% 
Paper Boxes .......... 21 5 320% 
Clothing (Children’s) .. 28 12 133% 
ee Brncans peed pee 20°" 7 385% 
Furnishings (Women 

and Children) ....... 23 7 229% 
Dry Goede vis. ce26 x. 38 29 31% 
Drug Stores ........... 30 21 438% 
Barber Shops ......... 24 15 60% 
Tailors (Men’s) ....... 48 40 20% 
Billiard and Pool Parlors 13 6 117% 
Laundries ............. 20 14 48% 


Furnishings (Men’s) .. 11 6 88% 
Embroideries and Laces 5 1 
Shoe and Leather Goods. 50 46 9% 


Report on Incendiarism 


Jesse E. White, vice-president of the 
Great American, presented several in- 
teresting points in his report of the 
Committee on Incendiarism and Arson. 
They are as follows: 

The staff of investigators of the Ar- 
son Department has rendered most effi- 
cient service. A year ago operations 
were being conducted with ten men, 
but upon the extension of our activities 
to the Middle West and the Pacific 
Coast, it became necessary to augment 
the force by the employment of nine 
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additional investigators so that today 
we have the advantage of the services 
of nineteen trained experts in this par- 
ticular line of endeavor, covering every 
section of the United States. It may 
be necessary, in the near future, to in- 
crease this force somewhat, for it is ap- 
parent that there are unsatisfactory 
situations in certain communities .which 
will require considerable attention. 

The cost and efficiency of the fire 
marshals’ departments has been a ques- 
tion under consideration by our Com- 
mittee, information coming to our at- 
tention that the money collected direct- 
ly or indirectly from the fire insurance 
companies, in a total amount of approx- 
imately $800,000 per annum, for the 
state fire marshal departments, is in 
some states largely diverted to other 
purposes than that specified in the law. 
We have not pressed an investigation 
of this subject, because it may lie with- 
in the authority of a state to use these 
funds for other purposes, and possibly 
a definite decision can only be obtained 
through the institution of a suit to test 
the right of such diversion. 

Our work has been carried forward 
in a large number of the states, inves- 
tigations having been made of a total 
of three hundred and forty-eight fires 
during the past fiscal year. The local 


authorities have caused the arrest of 
one hundred and eighty persons impli- 
cated in these cases on warrants 
charging arson or burning to defraud, 
while eighty of those have been brought 
to trial, convicted and sentenced to 
either penal or curative institutions, 
and sixty-two of these cases are still 
pending. 

We now have record of more than one 
thousand investigations, with detailed 
and specific .information and approxi- 
mately two thousand convictions for ar- 
son, obtained during the past four years 
throughout the entire country, with 
photographs and Bertillon measure- 
ments of hundreds of those who are 
now serving, or have recently served, 
a term for the crime of arson. Your 
Committee, however, would not in this 
way attempt to measure the value of 
its work. The moral effect of a vigor- 
ous and active investigation and prose- 
cution on the part of local officials is 
always reflected in the decrease of 
questionable losses within that terri- 
tory. 





Robert Weiger and H. F. Strunk have 
joined the firm of J. C. Anderson, which 
is known as the Anderson Agency, of 
Reading, Pa. This firm does real es- 
tate and insurance business. 
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-Nat’l Board Not To 


Manufacture Maps 


PROPOSITION IS WITHDRAWN 





Opposition Believes Sanborn Map Co. 
Gives Satisfactory Service; Ven- 
ture is Too Speculative 





Strenuous opposition from several of 
the biggest American fire insurance ex- 
ecutives greeted the report of the Na- 
tional Board Committee on Maps at the 
annual meeting iast Thursday that the 
national organization undertake the 
manufacture of insurance maps for the 
member companies in the interests of 
efficiency and economy; the immediate 
proposition was killed; and the resolu- 
tion that was passed finally had all the 
teeth removed and merely contained an 
expression of sentiment. The resolu- 
tion, offered by Cecil F. Shallcross, 
United States manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, follows: 

“Resolved, That a special committee 
of seven be appointed by the chair and 
be charged with the duty of conserving 
the interest of members of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in the mat- 
ter of the manufacture and cost of maps 
and making corrections, and that the 
committee should also investigate and 
report to the executive committee what, 
if any, financial interest the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters or its mem- 
bers should seek to acquire in existing 
organizations manufacturing maps and 
map corrections.” 

W. H. Stevens, president of the Agri- 
cultural, of Watertown, N. Y., presented 
the report of the Committee on Maps, 
reviewing the history of this contro- 
versy which started seven years ago. 
A committee, appointed in 1914, to con- 
sider the proprieties of the National 
Board embarking upon the map-making 
business, had decided the step was in- 
expedient. Nothing further looking 
toward a permanent settlement of this 
harassing question, cropping up con- 
tinually at Board meetings, was done 
until last year when another committee 
was chosen to investigate the subject, 
and the findings of that committee 
were embodied in the report read last 
week to the members of the National 
Board. 

Views of the Map Committee 

The Map Committee firmly believed 
that the manufacturing of maps could 
be done more economically and possibly 
better by the companies than by the 
organizations now handling that work, 
namely the Sanborn Map Company and 
the Underwriters’ Map Association. To 
emphasize the feasibility of the propo- 
sition the report cited instances where 
the companies secured satisfactory 
maps of Western towns which the San- 
born Map Company did not survey. Ne- 
gotiations with the Sanborn Map Com- 
pany looking toward the possible pur- 
chase of that corporation with all its 
plants and stores on hand were impos- 
sible now, the report stated, because 
the president of the company had re- 
fused to quote offers. The committee, 
therefore. being of the opinion that the 
Nat‘onal Board possessed the power to 
produce maps, advocated securing con- 
trol of the Underwriters’ Map Associa- 
tion or the organization of a new body 
under the direction of the companies 
members of the Board. At any rate the 
preparation of maps should be prac- 
tically a monopoly guided by the Na- 
tional Board. 

President N. S. Bartow of the Queen 
and President J. E. Lopez of the Con- 
tinental were the only members of the 
Map Committee who disagreed with the 
report as submitted. 

When the report was read, C. A. Lud- 
lum, vice-president of the Home, moved 
that the sense of the Board was that it 
assume the functions of preparing in- 
surance maps in the interest of the 
companies as a whole, stating that the 
gaining of better service, and not a con- 
demnation of commercial profits, 
prompted the step. Mr. Ludlum later 
withdrew his motion when it became 
obvious that the Board was not nearly 


unanimous in support of the motion. 
In fact the opposition, led by such prom- 
inent executives as Charles G. Smith, 
president of the Great American, Mr. 
Shallcross, and Mr. Bartow convinced 
the Board of the utter futility of press- 
ing the matter further, and led to the 
substitution of the motion already men- 
tioned. 

A. N. Williams, vice-president of the 
Aetna, seconded the motion made by 
Mr. Ludlum, saying that the National 
Board should begin operations gradual- 
ly, and follow the lead set by the Un- 
derwriters’ Service Bureau of Canada, 
operating in conjunction with Canadian 
National Board of Underwriters. 

Arguments Against the Proposition 

Speaking as a member of the minor- 
ity on the Map Committee Mr. Bartow 
denied that the Sanborn Map Company 
charged extortionate prices for its pro- 
ductions or made excessive profits. He 
also declared that he was apprehensive 
whether insurance men could be good 
manufacturers of maps, adding that the 
initial outlay would amount to between 
two and three millions of dollars. “I 
am for it,” said Mr. Bartow, “providing 
the companies can thereby save money, 
but not otherwise.” 

The speaker suggested that the com- 
panies develop the Underwriters’ Map 
Association, their own organization for 
map production. 

Mr. Shallcross was another who spoke 
against the entrance of the National 
Board into the field of map making. 
He disputed the correctness ~f part of 
the map committee’s report by saying 
that the Sanborn Map Companv had 
made maps for many western towns, 
purchasing surveys from the }ocal b»- 
reaus. He mentioned several towns in 
the South, maps of which could be 
bought from the Sanborn Map Com- 
pany at prices lower than those charged 
by the Underwriters’ Map Association. 
He placed the profit of the Sanborn 
Map Company at 12.7 per cent. The 
company has large plants in Pelham 
N. Y., and in the West. emplovs more 
than 700 persons and for the National 
Board to build vp such an organization 
of its own would require an immense 
amount of money. while the saving, if 
any, would be infinitesimal. 

As an indication that the. Sanborn 
Map Company might have grounds for 
legal procedyre against the National 
Board, Mr. Shallcross cited a case in 
which the Sanborn Map Company won 
a suit against a rival charging an in- 
fringement of copyright. 

In case the National Board were to 
make maps, Mr. Shallcross advocated 
the purchase of existing p'ants rather 
than have the companies enter into dis- 
astrous competition with the Sanborn 
Map Company. He believed the latter 
would be amenable to reasonable pro- 
posals in case a decision to purchase 
was made. 

C. G. Smith Condemns Idea 


President Smith, of the Great Amer- 
ican, was most vigorous in his onposi- 
tion against the report of the map com- 
mittee and placed himself on record as 
diametrically opposed to the proposi- 
tion as presented. He admitted he was 
a director of the Sanborn Map Com- 
pany. but said that in no way influ- 
enced his viewpoint. In fact, a maior- 
ity on the board of directors of the 
company represented fire insyrance in- 
terests, according to Mr. Smith. 

“I do not believe our interests have 
ever been misrepresented, but are well 


guarded and protected by the Sanborn 
Map Company,” Mr. Smith continued, 
“and it will take considerably more 
than $2,000,000 for the National Board 
to complete a similar organization. The 
Sanborn Map Company now has on 
hand maps worth $1,000,000 which illus- 
trates the enormous financial outlay re- 
quired.” 

To go into the merchandise business 
is wrong in principle for the insurance 
companies, is Mr. Smith’s belief. More- 
over, he is doubtful whether the Great 
American’s charter would permit the 
company to engage in a co-operative or- 
ganization for map manufacturing. 

Criticising the plan of financing as 
advocated by the map committee, Mr. 
Smith concurred in a point previously 
stated by Mr. Shallcross, namely that 
the method of assessment on the basis 
of premium receipts was unfair for 
companies which did not operate in 
every state. At present each company 
pays for the maps which it uses. Un- 
der the National Board system the same 
companies would be required to con- 
tribute to the map making fund wheth- 
er or not they were fully recompensed 
for the expenditure. 

Touching upon the Canadian system, 
Mr. Smith told of conversations with 
certain Canadians who said they would 
prefer not to make their own maps but 
were compelled to because they could 
not otherwise get the service. 

The proposed venture of the National 
Board, Mr. Smith characterized as in- 
expedient and speculative at best. 

H. A. Smith, president of the National 
of Hartford, suggested that the entire 
matter be referred to the executive 
committee for full consideration of all 
features with the ultimate idea of hav- 
ing some committee negotiate with the 
existing map concerns. He held that 
in principle it is advisable for the Na- 
tional Board to control the production 
of maps. Mr. Smith offered his ideas 
in the form of a motion to which Presi- 
dent Smith, of the Great American, 
took exception, and after some discus- 
sion, Mr. Shalicross offered the resolu- 
tion passed by the Board. 





HEADS BOSTON AUTO DEPT. 

J. Louis Ivison, special agent in the 
New England field for the Boston and 
Old Colony, has been appointed man- 
ager of the automobile departments for 
both companies. Mr. Ivison has been 
connected with the Boston for sixteen 
years and for the last few years has 
held the position of special agent. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Large Insurance Brokerage Or- 
ganization with branches in every 
insurance market of the world and . 
handling insurance of any nature 
whatsoever with engineering and 
advisory departments offers un- 
heard of proposition to high-class 
solicitors or brokers now controll- 
ing firm business or high class 
men well connected, married men 
or those with dependents prefer- 
red, located anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. In an- 
swering, give full particulars, in- 
cluding clientele. Address, Box 
H. Ron care of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 
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BOARD COMMITTEE REPORTS 





Total Membership Is Now 180; More 
Companies Than Ever Before; Fire 
Prevention Work Goes On 





One hundred and eighty companies 
are now members of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, an in- 
crease of 26 per cent since 1917. This 
pleasitig statement was contained in 
the report of the membership commit- 
tee, presented last week at the annual 
meeting. Six companies were elected 
members during the last year, and the 
present total is larger than at any pre- 
yious time in the history of the Board. 

During 1920 there were 705,088 loss 
reports received, with losses totaling 
$404,377,583, as compared with $256,- 
432,319 in 1919 and $283,103,101 in 1918, 
according to reports to the Actuarial 
Bureau Committee. The committee also 
favors the suggestion that the laws of 
each state be amended so that no filing 
of annual statements be required prior 
to March 1 of each year. Wilfred 
Kurth, chairman of the committee, sug- 
gested such action to the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department and an amendment to 
the law has been enacted. The subject 
of changing the dates for filing state- 
ments is considered of much importance 
due to the length of time needed -to 
compile reports on many varieties of 
business from all the states of the 
union. 

Committee on Fire Prevention 


“A special investigation was conduct- 
ed by our engineers of the hazard re- 
sulting from the pollution of rivers and 
harbors arising from the discharge of 
oil or oil refuse from tankers and oil- 
burners. A number of conferences were 
held with representatives from Federal, 
state and city departments, oil compa- 
nies, beach resort interests, and insur- 
ance organizations. Our recommenda- 
tions have been of assistance in secur- 
ing the enactment of state regulations 
and city ordinances, and we have been 
instrumental in the preparation of an 
amendment to the Federal river and 
harbor regulations which will be intro- 
duced by United States Senator Freling- 
huysen, of New Jersey, at the present 
session of Congress. The enactment of 
such legislation will result in better 
control of conditions, and materially les- 
= the fire hazard in rivers and har- 
ors.” 








Radical Changes 
Are Imminent In 


Auto Underwriting 
(Continued from page 1) 
It is not possible to turn bad business 
into good by adding another penny to 
the rate. The limit of this resource has 
been reached, many will say has been 
over passed; higher rates simply drive 
off the best business and catch the 
worst. 
Restrictive Clauses Not Satisfactory « 
And that restrictive clauses alone will 
serve better, is open to doubt. If a 
three-quarter loss clause is: aimed at 
Moral hazard, it must be applied to fire 
as well as to theft; yet, underwriters 
and agents alike shrink from such a 
measure. The Kansas City agents pro- 
tested energetically against the “Chi- 
cago Plan” and proposed instead a de- 
ductible average clause and a reducible 
Policy; and these measures, also, have 


enemies as well as friends. Too severe: 


restrictions, like excessive rates drive 
off the good and leave the bad. 
i fact is, that there are fundamen- 
1 questions not yet answered, not even 
Widely considered; the answers to 
+ gee May involve a departure from 
zs ideas and rooted prejudices of the 
re underwriting profession. 
Inherent Moral Hazard Involved 
Automobile business is a line, past all 
others involving moral hazard. The 
Property is movable, and wholly within 


the control of the assured. It may be 
abandoned, wrecked, run into deep 
water, burned on the road; it contains 
the materials for its own destruction. 
Fraud may be committed with the 
largest facility and with the smallest 
risk of detection—“sunk without 
trace.” The motor car is moreover, for 
a great section of the public, distinctly 
a toy. It is one of the earliest extrava- 
gances in good times, and one of the 
rromptest discards in bad. A vast num- 
ber of cars are bought on installments 
by individuals whose ability to keep up 
the payments depends upon factors 
wholly beyond their own control or pre- 
dictions. 

Such a business requires the utmost 
care in underwriting, the most effective 
regulations, the largest co-operation 
among underwriters, and between un- 
derwriters and agents. Yet by a curi- 
ous contrarity, it is precisely this busi- 
ness which possesses the largest ele- 
ments of discord, and the smallest of. 
control. 

Division of Liability Not Needed 


The essential principle of the fire 
agency system which has determined 
the grouping of agencies in a city and 
of companies in an agency, is that of 
division of liability. The constitution 
of the present agency structure is the 
natural outgrowth of the needs of the 
fire business. Upon this structure has 
been superimposed a business of a 
wholly different shape and cut. The 
automobile business does not require 
division of liability, the agent does not 
need more than one company. Instead 
of half-a dozen or a dozen companies 
affording the agent needed facilities of 
carrying capacity, the same number of 
companies are engaged in forcing upon 
him “facilities” which he does not in 
the least require, and which, from 
eleven out of the dozen, are probably 
unwelcome. 


Sharpened Competition Breeds Trouble 


The troubled consequences of this 
abnormally sharpened competition are 
unhappily familiar to underwriters and 
agents alike. Laxity inevitably appears 
in the observance of rules and in the 
practice of underwriting. With so 
many companies clamoring for so 
small a business, the temptation to the 
company to grant unholy favors, and to 
the agent to play one company against 
another, is often irresistible—at least, 
is often unresisted. Between compa- 
nies springs evil suspicion of each 
other’s motives, and a declining power 
of resistance to temptation. Among 
agents springs the dangerous belief that 
companies want all the automobile 
business there is, will take anything 
with a premium on it—or can be made 
to take it. 

The necessary result is, that neither 
companies nor agents have underwrit- 
ten the automobile business as it re- 
quires; nor, under existing conditions, 
does it seem possible that they .could 
do so. It is true that by a lean and 
careful picking, a single company can 
(or could until recently) write a profit- 
able small business. But such business 
is attacked and re-attacked by compa- 
nies more liberal or more reckless; 
and must in the face of growing com- 
petition steadily diminish. Meanwhile 
the public service rendered is nothing 
to speak of. Surely, no principle of 
government can be considered sound 
which leaves the subject governed in 
such condition as this. 


Reflects On Fire Business 


And these difficulties have now at- 
tained to a growth too great for easy 
toleration. The automobile line is no 
longer a small business. Its reflection 
upon the fire branch is already large; 
and as things stand now, this reflection 
is almost invariably unfortunate. No 
company strengthens its position fire- 
wise, by engaging in a scramble for 
automobile; most companies materially 
weaken it. No company has any par 


ticular facilities to offer which the ag- 
ent does not already have; some make 
concessions in fire underwriting to buy 
automobile; more make concessions in 
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automobile to buy fire—and the reaction 
either way is bad. 

Moreover, the considerations of pub- 
lic policy are beginning to arise. In a 
business involving so high a moral haz- 
ard as automobile, lax underwriting 
and its consequent encouragement to 
fraud may at any time become a matter 
of more than private interest. 

These and similar considerations are 
receiving very careful attention in the 
minds of most underwriters at the pres- 
ent time. Nor are indications lacking 
of a trend of opinions moving away 
from a mere tinkering with rate sheets 
and rules towards a fundamental re- 
vision of the basic methods of this 
business. 

Divorce Fire and Auto Lines 


It is argued that remedial measures 
must be directed to the very roots of 
the trouble which lie in the ill adjust- 
ment of the automobile business to op- 
erative practices which are the out- 
growth of the wholly different fire 
business. The divorce of automobile 
from fire has already been begun by 
many leading companies in the use of 
quite separate field forces of special 
agents for the two lines. But the un- 
governable competition between compa- 
nies in overcrowded agencies remains; 
the underwriting powers of the special 
agent are crippled by it and he tends 
to become no more than a begging 
solicitor. 

And here, perhaps is the kernel of the 
nut. It does not seem impossible that 
an arrangement might be worked out 
by which companies would write their 
agents’ automobile business not inde- 
pendently and at cross purposes but in 
common through the instrumentality of 
a participating agreement, and under 
the direction of a common underwriting 
will. 

Some Advantages To Be Gained 

Some of the advantages of such an 
arrangement are manifest. Such a man- 
agement in common would be able to 
employ (without the present duplication 
of expense) a thoroughly competent 
force of special agents covering all ter- 
ritories entered. And these special ag- 
ents would be free, not merely to beg 
for business from distracted agents, 
but to inspect and examine risks; to ad- 
just losses; to report upon local condi- 
tions; to secure the co-operation of ag- 
ents, and advise them in the points of a 
comparatively novel business; and in 
short to render such necessary and 
practical service as is now so burningly 
conspicuous by its absence. 


Such a management could in a large 
way arouse public opinion to the theft 
peril; encourage stricter laws; check up 
license numbers; seek the apprehen- 
sion of thieves; attack the stolen car 
market. 

Such a management could put into 
actual effect the principles of sound un- 
derwriting;. apportion insurance to ac- 
tual value; secure the selection of 
risks; apply with a mind single to the 
needs of this business alone, the lessons 
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which are now so often wasted through 
inability to enforce them. 

Such a management could effectively 
prosecute fraudulent claimants; and 
with the exercise of wise publicity, 
should have the support of public opin- 
ion in so doing. 

Such a management, in short, could 
free itself from the demoralization 
which appears only too clearly to be an 
incurable affection of the present sys- 
tem of separate company operation in 
an agency system built around a totally 
different sort of business. 

Agents’ Interests Protected 

Nor would the agents_be in any way 
injured by such a plan. All the facili- 
ties*which they now have they would 
keep. The capacity of a united man- 
agement would be unlimited so far as 
concerns business which can be written 
at all. No one suffers more than do the 
agents when demoralized conditions 
give rise to a prolonged period of un- 
profitable business, with its consequent 
frantic and shifting efforts to remedy 
matters by changing rates and multiply- 
ing forms. And no one is more greatly 
benefitted than the agents by the estab- 
lishment of profitable and stable condi- 
tions. 

The main objection will come, not 
from agents but from companies who 
hesitate to lose their age-long tradition 
of independence, even in a single sub- 
ordinate line. The objection is no less 
serious because it is sentimental; senti- 
ment is at once the most stubborn and 
the most motive influence among men. 
New Situations Beget New Treatment 

Yet, when a new situation arises, it is 
often necessary to treat it in a new 
manner. Changes more radical and less 
logical than this have before now taken 
place; the thoughts of underwriters are 
turning (a little warily yet with a grow- 
ing open mindedness) in the direction 
of such a thorough and fundamental 
reformation of the automobile business 
as is indicated. 

Certainly that business as it stands 
today is in a condition lamentable alike 
in itself, in its influence on the fire 
business, and in its public aspects. 
And certainly the constructive intelli- 
gence which has made the honorable 
position of the stock fire insurance com- 
panies what it is, will not permit the 
discreditable continuance of demorali- 
zation; nor will the novelty of the 
necessary remedy be permitted to block 
reform. 
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The Smoke and Cinder Club of Pittsburgh 
and 
Two of Its Main Smokes 























The Smoke and Cinder Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was organized in the early 
part of the year 1906 by special agents 
prominent in the Western Pennsylvania 
field. For sometime previous to that, 
it had been the custom of kindred souls 
among the Western Pennsylvania field 
men to get together at Saegerstown, 
Cambridge Springs and other resorts 
in the Pittsburgh district for a few 
days recreation. These meetings be 
coming more or less frequent and be- 
ing found highly enjoyable as weil as 
profitable to those who participated in 
them, the idea was conceived to form a 
club to which all men in the Western 
Pennsylvania field would be eligible 
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for membership. After the usual de- 
lays and discussions which are inevit- 
able in the laurf@hing of a project of this 
sort, the Club finally came into being. 

The chief moving spirits therein were 
Colonel Frank K. Patterson, since de- 
ceased, who for many years represent- 
ed the Royal Insurance Company in 
the Pittsburgh district, H. O. Kline, 
special agent of the Aetna Insurance 
Company, still active in the field and 
known as the Dean of the Pittsburgh 
field men (who may the gods long 
preserve), H. N. Dickinson, at that time 
representing the Glens Falls, in the 
Pittsburgh field, and now risen to the 
high post of vice-president of that com- 
pany, Louis Wiederhold, Jr., now secre- 
tary of the Underwriters’ Association 
of the Middle Department, A. F. San- 
ford, special agent of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, and several other 


men who have since risen high in in- 
surance circles. 

The Club was finally organized by 
the election of Mr. Patterson as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Sanford as secretary, and 
these gentlemen continued in office dur- 
ing the first four years of the Club’s 
existence. To them and to the other 
men must be given the credit for tiding 
the Club over its early years and plant- 
ing it firmly on its feet as an organiza- 
tion calculated to foster sociability and 
fellowship among the field men of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Club has prospered and grown 
far beyond what may have been hoped 
for bv its founders. and today, occupies 
a high and unique position among or- 
panizations of field men. The total 
membership is now one hundred and 
thirty-five men. and recentlv the Club 
celebrated its fifteenth anniversary, at 
which manv former members, and men 
prominent in the insvrance world were 
present, and voiced their high avproval 
of the conduct of the Club and the 
attainment of the purvoses for which 
it was founded. It is known from coast 
to coast among those whose work is 
along lines similar to that of the Clirb 
members and is at the present time, in 
a more prosperous and flourishing con- 
dition than ever before in the Club’s 
history. 

No sketch of the Smoke and Cinder 
Civb would be complete without refer- 
ence to its most appropriate name, 
credit for which is duly entered on the 
C!lyb records as due to Louis Wieder- 
hold, Jr., who, when a committee was 
deliberating upon a name suitable for 
the Club, presented and suggested the 
name “Smoke and Cinder.” It is stat- 
ed that immediately upon this sugges- 
tion being made by Mr. Wiederhold, 
all other names were dropped from 
consideration and so the Smoke and 
Cinder Club was born. 

Daniel F. Conway, president of the 
Smoke and Cinder Club. came to the 
Western Pennsylvania Field in 1908 
from New England. Born in Vermont 
and completing his course of studies at 
Yale University, he cast his lot in Pitts- 
burgh as a result of close personal 
friendships formed at college with 
Pittsburgh men. 

Taking up insurance work he was at 
first associated with the Western In- 
surarrce Company and later on spent 
several years as rater and inspector 
with the Allegheny County Board. He 
left there to take up the duties of spe- 
cial agent in Allegheny County for the 
Superior Fire Insurance Company, with 
whom he was associated for eight 
years, covering Allegheny County, and 
assisting H. J. A. Finley in the super- 
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vision of the Western Pennsylvania 
field. 

On January 1, this year, he became 
associated with the office of Harold W. 
Letton of Chicago and now represents 
in the Western Pennsylvania field Mr. 
Letton’s two companies, the Nether- 
lands Fire and Life Insurance Company 
of the Hague, Holland, and the Great 
Lakes Insurance Company of Chicago. 
Mr. Conway’s acquaintance among the 
agents in the Western Pennsylvania 
field, and his knowledge of conditions 
there is most extensive, and he num- 
bers among his closest friends every 
insurance man of prominence in that 
territory. 

He has been very active in the affairs 
of the Smoke and Cinder Club ever 
since he became a member of the or- 
ganization and it was largely due to his 
efforts, while he was secretary, that in- 
terest in the Club and its activities 
was greatly enhanced and the average 
attendance at Smoke and Cinder Club 
meetings has increased during the time 
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of his activities from thirty or thirty- 
five to as high as seventy or seventy- 
five. 

Godfrey S. Petrik, secretary of the 
Smoke and Cinder Club, is a product of 
the great insurance city of Chicago. 
Chicago was his native town and at an 
early age he took up insurance work 
in various branch offices of the com- 
panies located there. 

From the start he took a leading 
position among his associates and was 
for some years editor of the “Bulletin” 
published by the Insurance Club of 
the city of Chicago. Later on, taking 
up field work, he was associated with 
the City of New York Insurance Com- 
pany, and with the Atlas Assurance 
Company, covering the state of Ohio 
and also West Virginia. He came to 
Pittsburgh three years ago as special 
agent of the Atlas in the Western Penn- 


sylvania field, and in 1920 when Arthyr 
F. Sanford was called from Pittsburgh 
to the head office of the Liver)oo] ¢ 
London & Globe, Mr. Petrik was ap- 
pointed as special agent for this coy. 
pany at Pittsburgh. 

He has been very active in the iffairgs 
of the Smoke and Cinder Club ind it 
is a matter of record that no other 
man in the Pittsburgh field has heey 
honored with high office in the Smoke 
and Cinder Club within so short 
time after his advent into the field ag 
was the case with Mr. Petrik. He j, 
particularly well-qualified to fill ‘ye qy. 


ties of the high office which he holds 
and during his term, he has esta})|isheq 
a Club paper, known as “Clinkerg” 
which is rapidly becoming we!) ang 
favorably known among the fie!d men 
of the East. 


All who know Mr. Petrik appréciate 
his sterling qualities and his high cap. 
abilities and his friends are very cer. 
tain that high honors await him in the 
insurance world. 





INTERNAL REVENUE DECisions 





Rulings Which Determine Under What 
Conditions Mutuals Are Exempt 
or Must File Returns 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
made these decisions: 

“A number of manufacturers incor. 
porated as a reciprocal indemnity ex. 
change to insure their business against 


fire loss on the reciprocal and inter. 
insurance plan through an attorney in 





fact having the power to issue policies, 
collect premiums, and adjust losses. 
“While the subscriber’s contract pro- 


vides that there shall be no joint funds, 
the rules of the association show that 
the provision is not carried out in letter 
or spirit. The advance payments are 
not all made directly to the attorney but 
direct to the exchange and are charged 
in the nature of advance premium de- 
posits. 

“Provision is made in the rules of the 
association for cancellation of the poli- 
cies on a short rate basis. In view of 
the above facts it is held that the asso- 
ciation does not come within the ex- 
emption provided in paragraph 10, sec- 
tion 231 of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
and will therefore be required to file 
returns of annual net income. 

“Where a farmers’ mutual fire and 
lightning insurance company makes as- 
sessments on its members for the sole 
purpose of meeting estimate future 
losses and expenses and where there is 
an unexpended balance of the assess- 
ment or.assessments so made on hand 
at the end of the year, which balance 
is retained by the company to meet 
losses and expenses in the ensuing 
year, the fact that the company makes 
such assessments and has on hand at 
the end of the year such a balance does 
not take it out of the class of exempt 
organizations named in section 231 (10) 
of the Revenue Act of 1918.” 
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GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


General Fire Assurance Co., Paris 
Urbaine Fire Insurance Co., Paris 





Eagle, Star & British Dominions Ins. Co., Ltd., London 


Assistant Managers 
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don Assurance 
Changes Theft Forms 


INSISTS ON LOCKING DEVICES 


For Automobiles Which Are Otherwise 
Penalized in Certain Territories ; 
Losses Must Be Cut 





In territories where there is a penal- 
ty for the absence of an approved lock- 
ing device on certain classes of cars, 
the United States branch of the London 
assurance Will not write automobile 
theft insurance unless the cars penal- 
ized under the schedules are equipped 
with standard locking devices. Agents 
of the company are notified of this step 
by Walter Meiss, superintendent of the 
automobile department, who is writing 
each agent with the idea of impressing 
him with the great importance of edu- 
cating policyholders to equip their cars 
with a locking device as a material aid 
in reducing the theft losses. 

“There are today, innumerable auto- 
mobile locking devices,” Mr. Meiss 
writes the agents, “bearing the ap- 
proval of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., which can be purchased by 
the automobile owner for a nominal 
sum and which, if attached to the car 
and locked when the automobile is left 
unattended, will be a material factor in 
combatting the efforts of the automo- 
bile thieves. 

“The cost of attaching an approved 
locking device to an automobile is less 
than the assured is penalized under the 
theft schedule for the absence of an 
approved locking device and we feel 
sure that if the matter is brought to 
the assured’s attention, it will .take lit- 
tle to convince him of the practicability 
of the locking device warranty. 

“Statistics prove that only a.small 
proportion of the cars stolen are 
equipped with: locking devices which 
are locked when the car was left unat- 
tended and it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that since speed is the most im- 
portant factor in the thieves’ opera- 
tions, that they will pass up a car prop- 
erly locked for one not equipped with a 
locking device or equipped, but un- 
locked. 

“Theft rates have been increased 
from time to time, until they have now 
almost reached the prohibitive scale, 
but without, in any way, producing the 
desired result and we are firmly con- 
vinced that the solution to the problem 
does not lie in the increasing in rates, 
which is a matter we all want to avoid. 
Means must be found to reduce the 
volume of theft losses and as a step 
in this direction, you will accept this 
as a notice that from this date, insur- 
ance will not be accepted on those auto- 
mobiles penalized under the schedule 
for the absence of an approved locking 
device, unless they are equipped with 
a locking device, bearing the approval 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and the proper warranty attached to 
the policy.” 





JOHN A. CANTWELL PRESIDENT 


At a recent meeting of the Insurance 
Agents’ Club of Utica, John A. Cant- 
well was elected president; Clark Bagg 
vice-president; Earl Munns, secretary 
and John Kruse, treasurer. Leading 
agents of fire insurance companies in 
Utica are members of the Insurance 
Agents’ Club. At the June meeting the 
Club will entertain employes of all the 


ocal agents offices who are mem 
of the Club. wate 





MISS SILVER GUILTY 


, ae Sarah Silver, head of the Silver 
gency, 51 Maiden Lane, who was 
arrested several weeks: ago on the 
charge of representing: @’ company’ un- 
withorized to transact business in New 
: son State, has been found guilty of that 

arge by Judges Moss, Voorhees and 


VY, sitting j 
Phe aon ng in Part VI of Special Ses- 









Wee! 






jentence is deferred until late 


‘MERGER PLANS COMPLETED 





Marquette National and Western Al- 
liance to Consolidate; Capital and 
Surplus $1,075,000 





Plans have practically been consum- 
mated for the merger of the Marquette 
National Fire and the Western Alliance, 
both of Chieago. The directors of both 
companies have ratified the proposed 
consolidation and a draft of the con- 
tract has been submitted .to the Illinois 
insurance department for its approval. 
The stockholders of the two companies 
will vote on the proposal June 30. They 
have already been canvassed on. the 
proposition and there is practically no 
question that the formal vote will ap- 
prove the consolidation. 


The consolidated company will retain 
the name of the Marquette National. 
It will have a paid-in capital of $475,000, 
about $600,000 net surplus and approxi- 
mately $900,000 unearned. premiums. 
President Anthony Matre and Secretary 
Napoleon Picard of the Marquette Na- 
tional will hold the same positions un- 
der the reorganization. Archibald A. 
McKinley, president of.the Western Al- 
liance; James G. Swan, its secretary, 
and Louis H. Hanna will go on the 
board of the Marquette National. 





CHARGED WITH ARSON 





Insurance. Companies Say That Peter 
Green’s Claim Was Fraudulent 
and Attach Property 





Peter Green, of Tolland, Conn., failed 
to reckon with the insurance companies 
when. he bequeathed in his will his farm 
to a group of New York Socialists, for 
the insurance companies suffered under 
a claim made Mr. Green in 1916 to 
the extent of $3,000 for the loss of his 
house and contents, which he claimed 
were lost by fire. The adjusters for the 


- companies concerned visited the prop- 


erty and found only a pile of ashes. 


They were dubious, they said, but paid- 


the claim. Latér it was discovered that 
all of the furniture had been removed 
from the house and hidden in a woods 
near the property. So now the insur- 
ance companies have obtained an at- 
tachment against the property which he 
has willed to the Socialists. The at- 
tachment is being fought in the courts 
and will be decided this month. The 
charges made by the companies are 
fraud and arson. 





ADVOCATES INSURANCE EXPOSI- 


TION 


W. H. Gartside, second assistant man- 
ager of the Western Department of ‘the 
Fireman’s Fund at Chicago, advocates 
an annual insurance exposition whereat 
the public could get in closer touch 
with the business of insurance. Mr. 
Gartside says he believes it would be 
beneficial if an annual exhibit of the 
stock fire insurance companies were held 
in a number of the larger cities taking 
in all sections of the country. He says 
this would-be a-step forward in educat- 
ing the public as to the fundamental im- 
portance of fire insurance and the con- 
structive work which the fire insur- 
ance companies are carrying on, which 
would result, he feels, in bringing about 
a better understanding and closer co- 
operation between the insurance com- 
panies and their patrons. 





SIGNS PENNSYLVANIA BILLS 


Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, 
has signed two of the three insurance 
bills passed by the legislature. The 
measures-provide for the regulation of 
companies and the regulation of the 
state insurance department. A third 
bill, which forms the code urged by the 
insurance department to regulate .fra- 
ternal insurance, has not yet been 
signed 
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Brooklyn Activities 





























. Offices established in the Brooklyn 
insurance district within the last few 
weeks or months seem to have caught 
on pretty firmly and to be doing their 
fair share of business. Charles C. 
Chartier, for three years head of an 
agency at Bridge Plaza, Long Island 
City, and who is district agent of the 
Washington Marine, opened a Brooklyn 
office March 1, at 198 Montague Street, 
and reports that so much more Brook- 
lyn business is coming in than he ex- 
pected that his office is getting ready 
to broaden out — farther. 

+ 


Also well in the swim is the Brooklyn 
office of J. G. Hilliard at 143 Montague 
Street, with O. G. Quaranta in charge, 
assisted by a staff of six people. Busi- 
ness is said to be about normal in this 
agency of the Zurich and the Union. 

* * * 


Frank W. Eckels, whose Brooklyn 
agency, now at 153 Remsen Street, 
was established 12 years ago, is adver- 
tising for solicitors as a result of his 
recent appointment as agent for the 
Brooklyn eastern and Long Island 
Suburban districts by the American 
of Newark. 

* 8 

The recent addition of the American 
of Newark, the American Central of 
St. Louis and the Newark Fire to the 
fleet of companies represented by 
Cavanagh & Kuhn, recently joined by 
John M. Boylan, at 157 Remsen Street, 
has materially increased the facilities 
of that office. Brokers seeking to re- 
duce overhead cost by securing sizable 
gross lines in sound companies appre- 
ciate the enlarged writing capacity of 
this agency. 


as 7 € 
E. G. Barth, assistant manager of the 
Brooklyn branch of the National Liber- 
ty, says business hasn’t dropped off any, 
but is keeping wel! up to the average. 
- + ” 


The same cheerful note was sounded 
at the Andrews & Evans Agency, 155 
Remsen Street, who write fire and al- 
lied lines for the Aetna and North 
America beside some smaller compa- 
nies. Business with the leaders is well 
up to last year and going ahead of that 
period for some of the smaller con- 
cerns. : 

. ee 

Frederick S. Pendleton, of Pendle- 
ton & Pendleton, 153 Montague Street, 
says that, figured on a three year basis, 
which is the custom of this agency on 
account of the volume of its time busi- 
ness, this year is more than holding its 
Own, every month so far being ahead 
of corresponding months in 1918, with 
every prospect for this record being 
maintained throughout the year. Looks 
like Our office is on a normal basis 
once more, he anys. 


C. H. Bainbridge, Brooklyn agent for 
the New York Plate Glass, has in- 


creased his office floor space more than 


half by removing from 150 to 134 Mon- 
tague Street. The new quarters are 
cheerful and attractive. R. S. Kissan, 
formerly assistant secretary of the City 
of New York Insurance Company, is 
solicitor in New York for the Bain- 
bridge agency. Business is very good, 
running ahead of last year, Mr. Bain- 
bridge asserts. He regards this as a 
testing period, those on to their job 
surviving and the “dead ones getting 
buried.” 


The Kenzel Agency, 154 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, removed to 128 
on the same street June 1. Growth of 
business necessitates greater space. 

* 2 a 

Eugene F. Hord, resident vice-presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casualty, was a 
luncheon guest the other day of R. M. 
Harvey, manager of the Brooklyn office 
at 138 Montague Street. 

~ * 2 


Miss Annette Geier, a popular mem- 
ber of the office force in Brooklyn of 
the Commercial Casualty, at 147 Rem- 
sen Street, was married on Sunday and 
departed on an extended honeymoon 
trip. The office force presented her 
with a handsome gift. L. W. Reinhard 
is manager of this-agency. 

* ¢ *@ 

Specials are holding up well, fire is 
moderate and new business quiet, re- 
ports J. W. Richardson, in charge of the 
Brooklyn agency of the Royal and New- 
ark. When bankers go back to banking, 
shipbuilders to shipbuilding, dishwash- 
ers to dishwashing and all of us to 
where we belong then business will 
have a chance to get backwwhere it 
should be, Mr. Richardson opines in an 
interesting and comprehensive review 
of the national and international busi- 
ness situation. 

* * 

William Eisenberg, counterman for 
Lockwood Bros., at 152 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, where he has been 
employed for eleven years, is mourning 
the death of his father, who died May 
on _ * s 

George A. Curtis, associated with 
Alvah Niekerson in the Brooklyn ag- 
ency of the London & Lancashire at 
149 Montague Street, is hoping to be 
back at the office next week after five 
weeks at home on account of illness. 
Mr. Nickerson has found business good 
enough to make him hustle. 





GREAT INSURANCE SPREAD 


A recent issue of the “Hartford Cour- 
ant” contained a double page spread of 
rotogravures of the chief executives of 
the insurance companies domiciled in 
Hartford together with prints of the 
respective home office buildings. It con- 
stitutes one of the finest pieces of pub- 
licity for insurance that has come to 
our attention. We congratulate the 
“Courant” for its enterprise. 


GILDERSLEEVE RE-ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 


W. M. Gildersleeve, of Central Val- 
ley, N. Y., was re-elected president of 
the Insurance Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Orange County at its annual 
meeting held recently. Assemblyman 
Frank L. Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, 
chairman of the committee on insur- 
ance of the state assembly, was guest 
of honor and chief speaker at the meet- 
ing. Other officers elected were vice- 
president, BE. R. Armstrong, Port Jer- 
vis; second vice-president, S. C. Good- 
rich, Newburgh;  secretary-treasurer, 
F. D. Fowler, Port Jervis; chairman of 
executive committee, A. V. D. Wallis, 
Goshen; chairman of insurance com- 
mittee, Hon. Frank L. Gardner, Pough- 
keepsie. 








LEHRENKRAUSS APPOINTED 

The Lehrenkrauss Agency, of Brook- 
lyn, has been appointed agent of the 
American Eagle Fire Insurance Com- 
pany for the western district of Brook- 
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Fire Adjustments As 
Made Then and Now 


(Continued from page 14) 


just $10,000 too much, and so on for 
ten pages, when the errors (?) ceased. 
He had located the $100,000. 

At this stage of the proceedings he 
suddenly became ill, so ill in fact that 
he was compelled to stop work for sev- 
eral days. The inventory book disap- 
peared from the safe simultaneously, 
but the adjuster had no sooner returned 
than the inventory book was again rest- 
ing in its proper place in the safe. 

The adjuster had been working on 
the books off and on for a week or 
more, when the attorney for the insured 
came in and inquired when he expected 
to get through. He said, “I am just 
about through and all I now require is 
the inventory of January list.” The at- 
torney replied, “We have already in- 
formed you that the inventory was de- 
stroyed and hence cannot be produced.” 
The adjuster thereupon walked to the 
safe, took out the book and handed it 
to the attorney, saying, “There is the 
inventory.” ‘The attorney was of course 
surprised and said: “Well, what of it, 
there is the footing $238,000, the same 
as the entry in the ledger.” “But,” 
said the adjuster, “I will ask you to 
add up the first ten pages.” He did so 
and saw for himself that the inventory 
had been raised $100,000. “Well,” said 
the attorney, “what are you going to do 
about it, you can’t prove that it has 
been raised for I have the inventory.” 
The adjuster replied “That is imma- 
terial for | have a photograph of it.” 

The policies were void by reason of 
false swearing in proofs of loss, but the 
insured had made an assignment for 
the benefit of creditors and the compa- 
nies finally paid on the basis of a cor- 
rected statement and apportionment of 
the loss. 

The suspicions of the committee 
should have been aroused by the ab- 
normal profit shown by the books, five 


times the usual profit, but this inci- 
dent shows that in the olden days there 
were adjusters and adjusters. 


Handle More Losses Today 

The adjuster of the past was thrown 
more on his own resources than the 
adjuster of the present. He was his 
own bookkeeper, he could figure the 
loss on an ordinary building as well as 
the best builder in the town, he did not 
hesitate to settle machinery losses on 
his own responsibility, he conducted 
his own examinations under oath, and 
he knew the insurance contract thor- 
oughly. The active adjuster of the 
present day adjusts many more losses 
than his predecessor of forty years 
ago. This is due to the exceedingly 
rapid growth of the insurance business, 
the multiplication of its branches, and 
to the fact that the development of 
first-class adjusters has not kept pace 
with this growth and expansion and 
with the growing demand. This ability 
to handle a greater number of losses 
with the adjusting talent available is 
attributable to the fact that the serv- 
ices of capable builders, machinery ex- 
perts, electrical experts, public account- 
ants, and the salvage companies can 
be and are utilized to so great an ex- 
tent. 

Settlements By Appraisal 

Thirty years ago, particularly in the 
West, there were a great number of 
exceptionally able experts on buildings, 
machinery and stocks, and the result 
was that most of the larger losses, es- 
pecially on buildings and machinery, 
were settled by appraisement. Most 
of these familiar figures have been 
gathered to their fathers and it may he 
doubted whether we shall ever again 
see gathered together such a galaxy 
of appraising talent as that assembled 
in the West at that time. There always 
has been and still are a number of 
first-class appraisers in the East, but 
appraisements in this section are in- 
frequent and are indulged in only as a 
last resort. 


Putting it Over 

Apropos of appraisements, the fol- 
lowing is told regarding one of the 
greatest of all machinery appraisers. 
A very large loss occurred many years 
ago in a manufacturing plant in Ne- 
braska which was owned by Philadel- 
phia interests. The machinery was of 
special make and of very fine charac- 
ter, and it was necessary to appraise 
the loss. The insurance companies 
named Mr. of Kansas City, 
and the president of the insured cor- 
poration, a dignified Philadelphian, 
nominated a Chesterfieldian fellow 
townsman and both gentlemen in due 
course were introduced ‘to the apprais- 
ers selected by the companies. The 
president who was imbued with the 
idea that nothing particularly good 
could come out of Nazareth, turned to 
the company’s nominee and said, “Mr. 
do you think you are compe- 
tent to appraise a loss of such magni- 
tude on machinery of this nature?” 
Mr. —————— modestly replied, “Yes, 
I think so.” Whereupon the presi- 
dent said, “But Mr. ———————— this 
machinery is of an _ exceptionally 
intricate character ‘and was man- 
ufactured specially for us by the 
——————— Manufacturing Company 
of ——————, and this appraisement 
requires the highest order of expert 
opinion.” “Yes,” said Mr. —————, 
“I know that. I was superintendent at 
the ————————- Machinery Company’s 
plant when this order came in and I 
turned out all this work.” It is needless 

to say that this ended the colloquy. 
To our forerunners in the business 
belongs the credit or discredit (owing 
to the point of view) of having devised 
most of the rules for the apportionment 
of losses when policies are non-concur- 
rent, but they did not have to consider 
the question in connection with co-in- 
surance conditions; they did not have 
to wrestle with the imrossible, i. e., in- 
terpret some of the Use and Occupancy 
contracts in current use; the forms 
and clauses in use in their day were 


mmole 
simplicity itself compared With those o 
the present, and their activities wor, 
limited almost,-if not entirely, to fir, 
and marine losses. The adjuster today 
is confronted with the probleins aris. 
ing from non-concurrence, com plicateg 
by four different forms of co-insuranc, 
the intricacies of use and occupancy 
finsurance, leasehold interests, rent; 
profits, mortgage interests, and he ha; 
to deal with the multifarious classe, 
of losses under the various kinds of 
contracts now written by fire ingyy. 
ance companies under forms prepared 
by the most astute brokers. Present 
day conditions call for the very highes, 
order of adjusting ability. 
Mr. Bament’s Career 

Mr. Bament was born in Cincinnat; 
Ohio, October 19, 1858, and began his 
insurance career with the Insurance 
Adjustment Company of Cincinnati 
which was the first organizatio: of jts 
kind. 

In 1883 he entered the employ of the 
California Insurance Company and jp 
1886 became manager of the central 
department of that company with head. 
quarters in Cincinnati and with juris. 
diction over fourteen states in the miq. 
dle west. 

Upon the temporary retirement of the 
company from the field, in 1892, Mr. Ra. 
ment became special adjuster of the 
Home Insurance Company of New York. 
giving particular attention to losses ip 
Chicago and vicinity and specializing 
on railroad losses. In 1900 he left the 
Home and opened the Cincinnati 
branch of the Western Adjustment & 
Inspection Company with jurisdiction 
over the states of Ohio, Indiana, Ken. 
tucky and West Virginia. This was 
the second organization of the kind es. 
tablished in the United States. 

In 1903 Mr. Bament was appointed 
assistant general manager of the ai- 
justment company at the Chicago office 
and in 1904 came to New York as gen- 
eral adjuster of the Home, which posi- 
tion he has filled for the last seventeen 
years. 








J. Montgomery Hare 
William Hare 
Managers 








59 John Street, New York 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 
J. H. Burger, Supt. of Agencies 
O. F. Gant, Asst. Supt. of. Agencies 


Norwich Union Fire Insarance Society Limited 


Local Department, 100 William St. 


r 


Norwich Union Indemnity Company 


45 John Street, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 


Norwich Union policies are not “scraps of paper” 
but contracts to be justly and honorably carried out. 
The Norwich Union’s prestige for a century and a 
quarter has been built on this principle. 


J. G. Mays, Secretary 


In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union There Is Strength Plus Security And Service 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Tourist Baggage and all forms of Casualty Insurance. 


E. F. Schleyer, Secretary Metropoli- 
tan District ja 


Oliver Bennett, Asst. Secretary Met- 
opolitan District 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 











Attachment of Norden 
Funds Changes Again 


WASHINGTON. WRIT VACATED 





Supreme Court Holds That A. M. M. is 
Entitled to Retain Control of the 
Norden’s Assets 





On the appeal of the American Mer- 
chant Marine the Appellate Division of 


the New York State Supreme Court 
last week in an unanimous opinion va- 
cated the warrant of attachment se- 
cured in April by the Washington Mar- 
ine against the funds of the unadmit- 
ted reinsurance company, the Norden, 
of Dermark. The American Merchant 
Marine had held the first warrant of at- 
tachment. but the Washington secured 
a favorable decision from Justice Mc- 
Avoy, gained control of the Norden’s 
assets and it was from Justice Mc- 
Avoy's decision that the A. M. M. ap- 
pealed. 

The reserves held by the A. M. M., in 
accordance with its treaty with the 
Norden, and credited to the account of 
the latter, amounted to $41,681 and la- 
ter losses on re-insurance risks totaled 
$40,126 which sum was deducted from 
the reserves upon the failure of the 
Norden to forward additional funds to 
this country after the A. M. M, had se- 
cured a warrant of attachment. 

Continuing, Justice Page of the Su- 
preme Court states in the opinion: 

“Thereafter the Washington Marine 
Insurance Company commenced an ac- 
tion against the same defendant and 
levied an attachment on the property 
of the defendant and moved to vacate 
the attachment herein. The motion pa- 
pers do not contain a copy of the junior 
warrant, nor the complaint or affidavit 
upon which it was issued. We are in- 
formed by the affidavit of its vice-presi- 
dent that the Washington Marine In- 
surance Company has commenced an 
action against the defendant to recover 
the sum of $21,753.04 because of the 
failure of the defendant to pay to the 
plaintiff certain sums due under a writ- 
ten contract of re-insurance, which 
sums thereafter became and now are 
an account stated. 


“The right of a junior creditor to 
move to vacate a prior attachment de- 
pends on his having a valid lien upon 
the attached property. It is, therefore, 
necessary for him to present as a part 
of his motion papers the papers upon 
which his own attachment is founded 
(Tim vs. Smith, 93 N. Y. 87, 91). The 
respondent having failed to prove that 
it had a valid attachment its motion 
should have been denied. 

“Furthermore, when a junior attach- 
ing creditor is moving to vacate a prior 
attacliment the question presented in 
the absence of fraud or collusion is, are 
there such jurisdictional defects as to 
render the prior attachment proceed- 
ings a nullity? (Van Camp vs. Searle, 
147 N. Y. 150, 160; Haebler vs. Bern- 
harth, 115 id. 459, 463; California Pack- 
ing Company vs. Kelly Storage & Dis- 
tilling Company, 228 id. 49, 53; Colcord 
vs. Banco de Tamaulipas, 191 App. Div. 
94). We have recently pointed out 
what the necessary jurisdictional facts 
are, and also that the complaint and 
affidavits are not so closely scrutinized 
on such a motion as when the motion 
is made by the defendant, whose prop- 
erty was attached (Colcord vs. Banco 
de Ta: aulipas, supra). By these tests 
the popers upon which the plaintiff’s 
attachnient was granted are clearly 
Sufficient. 'Pherefore, even if the mov- 


ing party’s papers had not been fatally 
one ve, the motion should have been 


“The order should, therefore, be re- 
Yersed with $10, costs and disburse- 





ments, and the motion denied with $10 
costs. All concur.” 

Stoll & Lawrence appeared for the 
A. M. M. and W. O. Badger, Jr., and 
Joseph T. Weed for the respondent. 


CRITICISES MARINE FORMS 








Philip J. Mosenthal Says Language of 
Contracts Is Too Technical For 
Assured to Interpret 





Philip J. Mosenthal, a prominent New 
York broker handling marine lines 
along with many others, made some 
rather interesting remarks regarding 
marine insurance policies at the recent 
dinner given by the Insurance Society, 
at which occasion Mr. Mosenthal de- 
livered an address on the topic of serv- 
ice. He criticised the present form of 
contract, stating it to be unintelligible 
to the ordinary shipper. Here are Mr. 
Mosenthal’s remarks: 

“The signs becoming manifest of a 
development in marine insurance are 
cheering proof that our industries have 
acquired a broader vision. We cannot 
have a merchant marine without marine 
insurance and we can have marine in- 
surance only if we are left free to meet 
the competition of the world. Our laws 
must help the ship-owner to get as good 
and as cheap insurance in New York 
as in London. Laws which hamper 
him are less harmful because their ef- 
fect is limited by the shore of our own 
land...The ocean carries ships to all 
lands. The sea first taught men who 
live by it, to think and see and labor. 
They may not therefore fail in wideness 
of vision and intensity of service for 
the common good. 

“It is needful to refer here to tenden- 
cies, I believe temporary, in marine 
insurance which gravely impair its use- 
fulness. The burden lies upon both 
the underwriter and the shipper. The 
serious losses which have come from 
trade and labor disturbances the world 
over, have caused regrettable difficulty 
in proving and settling claims. Under- 
writers are raising technical pleas to 
avoid or reduce payment as never be- 
fore. Vhey, more than underwriters of 
other risks, must help educate their as- 
sured. They must help reform the mar- 
ine insurance contract. Its wording 
and its stipulations are based upon the 
experience of other nations through 
many centuries. The time has come 
for an American initiative toward a 
simpler form with a statement of con- 
ditions as direct as that of the standard 
fire policy, to be adopted in agreement 
with all trading nations. The larger 
number of American shippers are new 
to their work. They must be given a 
contract intelligible to them and not 
to the expert alone. The business of 
insurance owes them—and itself—an 
explanation and an apology.” 
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MARINE CONFERENCE HERE 

R. A. Dean, assistant to the chairman 
of the Shipping Board, conferred with 
Ira A. Campbell, counsel for the Amer- 
ican Steamship Owners’ Association, W. 
H, LaBoyteaux, of Johnson & Higgins, 
and A. G. Thacher, counsel for the un- 
derwriting syndicates, in New York on 
Friday last with a view to ascertaining 
just how far apart these various inter- 
ests are in the matter of the model 
marine insurance bill for the District 
of Columbia. 





IDLE GOVERNMENT VESSELS 

More than seven hundred Shipping 
Board vessels, or over half the entire 
fleet, are now idle. This is a tremen- 
dous amount of tonnage for which there 
is no use whatsoever until all the ends 
of the industrial and foreign trade tan- 
gles have been found and straightened 
out. Many vessels were originally sold 
to shipping companies on the partial 
payment plan and the hulls insured in 
Syndicate B. Now these steamers are 
being returned to the Board™for failure 
on the part of the purchasers to main- 
tain their instalments and the insur- 
ance held by Syndicate B member com- 
panies likewise vanishes. Handing 
back premiums and paying losses con- 
stitutes the principal work of the un- 
derwriting Syndicates these days. 





MUTUALS FOR CAR OWNERS 

Forced by the increase of insurance 
rates during the past few months, the 
automobile manufacturers and dealers 
are again turning their attention to the 
need for an insurance company to care 
for motor cars and motor trucks, simi- 
lar to the one launched four years ago. 
At the office of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce in New York, 
it was stated that the loose methods of 
accepting risks, over generous cover- 
age and overhead expense on the part 
of the insurance companies, has result- 
ed in their requiring rates from which 
the only relief lies in the furthering of 
plans for mutual companies. 
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Foreign Viewpoints 
On Marine Meeting 


SUPPORTS IT 





DUTCH PAPER 





Alb. Smeesters, Paris, Says British 
Cutting of French Hull Rates 
Should Be Acted Upon 





Although the idea of an international 
conference to adjust marine insurance 
practises and to formulate some sort 
of standard set of rules and policy 
clauses has not been accorded an en- 
thusiastically cordial reception here, 
nevertheless many foreign insurance 
and shipping papers are supporting 
heartily the plan. Therefore it may not 
be amiss to reprint some of the more 
pointed paragraphs enumerating rea- 
sons why a convention of marine un- 
derwriters should be called to straight- 
en out certain difficulties and eliminate 
some abuses. 

“De Polis,” published in Holland, says 
in its columns: 

In our opinion the international de- 
liberation on various matters is now 
more than ever needed in order radical- 
ly to improve marine insurance condi- 
tions as well as the financial result for 
the companies. Theft and pilferage, 
for instance, are badly wanting inter- 
national elaboration; the various and 
different national solutions of this prob- 
lem can hardly be expected to work 
satisfactorily taking into consideration 
the international character of marine in- 
surance, 

Several other questions equally in 
need of international elaboration have 
recently popped up, for instance the 
effect of the decrease in the value of 
tonnage on the sum insured, laying up 
the Véssels insured on full conditions 
under time policies and other questions 
of equal importance. 

Apart from these questions in direct 
connection with the economic condi- 
tions, it seems to us that the world’s 
marine insurance business is ripe for 
international regulation. There ought 
in fact to be established an internation- 
al tariff for Hull insurance on ocean- 
going ships, as previous experience re- 
peatedly has shown that national tariffs 
are not always maintained. Also the 
question of a uniform policy is of para- 
mount importance. 

The regulating of marine insurance, 
depending as it does on international 
shipping and the world’s trade, cannot 
be solved nationally, but must be re- 
ferred to international agreements. 
Though final solution of all the men- 
tioned problems may be impossible for 
the time being, there are on the other 
hand so many questions arising out of 
present conditions needing international 
elaboration that already for the sake 
of these questions the suggested inter- 
national conference is highly desirable. 
But how is this conference to be put 
afoot? 


We further think, that Holland ought 
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to take the necessary steps for calling 
together the conference, this country 
being in 1914 selected as the meeting 
place for the international conference. 
Without doubt Scandinavian insurers, 
who so warmly have supported the idea 
of a conference, will agree to this. 
Some people may be afraid thai the in- 
vitation will turn out to be a failure, 
but is there really any reason for that 
fear? Do we not hear from all over 
the world about difficulties in marine 
insurance which could easily be dealt 
with by such a conference, so that an 
invitation ought to be seized with en- 
thusiasm. If the attempt in calling to- 
gether a conference is successful. there 
will on that conference be laid the 
foundation for improvements in marine 
insurance conditions to the great bene- 
fit of the international insurance world 
in general, and, of course, also Dutch 
insurance. 
A French Viewpoint 

Alb. Smeesters, a broker in Paris, 
offers the following problem for con- 
sideration at a marine conference: 

Firstly. The French market is not 
only suffering from a keen internal 
competition, mainly due to the creation 
of what are now known as “war baby 
companies”’—many of whom can only 
prolong their existence by writing “pre- 
miums at any price.” 

Secondly. Because the French mar- 
ket is subject to a very strong com- 
petition from London, and it is a pe- 
culiar feature that London underwriters 
are prepared to make better terms and 
conditions for French shipowners, than 
they are granting to their own British 
flag. 

That a reasonable and fair competi- 
tion should take place in our business, 
which is of an International character, 
I consider quite natural and ‘'ikely to do 
little harm, but an interior competition, 
such as is going on at present, is un- 
sound and can only have one issue. 

That the London underwriters are 
keen on obtaining a good show of the 
French hull business, which is known 
as being the profitable part of the 
French marine insurance business can 
easily be appreciated, but it would be 
more natural and more to their own 
advantage if they would content them- 
selves in obtaining same by way of 
treaty re-insurance, or even by way of 
facultative re-insurance, as they would 
consequently benefit by the terms and 
conditions which their French col- 
leagues consider necessary, in order to 
make each fleet show a _ reasonable 
profit. Unfortunately it has become 
quite usual, in recent times, for London 
brokers to send offers direct to the 
French shipowners, and I regret to say 
that such offers are not always aiming 
at the same object the French under- 
writers have in view when imposing 
their carefully calculated terms and 
conditions. 

The French hull business is profitable 
owing to the French hull policy in 1913, 
and there is no doubt that better rates 
cculd be granted when better conditions 
are secured for the underwriters, but in 
the present instance the French policy 
conditions were cancelled straight out, 
there being only a nominal franchise, 
the deduction “new for old” was can- 
celled. 

This is a typical case of some of the 
difficulties which the French market has 
to contend with, and this is why I 
heartily support the suggestion made in 
the S. I. M. for a general conference of 
marine insurance men to be held in 
London, where questions of general pol- 
icy between the different markets could 
be discussed, and some understanding 
be arrived at, to the mutual satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. 





W. L. PERRIN & SON MOVE 

W. L. Perrin & Son have moved into 
their new permanent headquarters in 
the Perrin Building, 75 Maiden Lane. 
For several months the agency had 
been situated at 52 Maiden Lane. The 
underwriting departments are on the 
first floor and the accounting and loss 
‘departments on the second floor. 


Fire Business By 
Companies in Conn. 


NET PREMIUMS, NET LOSSES 





Hartford Leads All in Its Own State; 
Mutuals Do Considerable 
Business : 





The following tables give the net 
premiums and net losses reported by 
fire insurance companies operating in 
Connecticut as reported to the State 
Insurance Department (only those com- 
panies which reported gross written 
risks of $10,000,000 or more are here 
tabulated): 

Stock Companies of Conn. 
Premiums Losses 


Aetna, Hartford ...... $351,471 $96,784 
Automobile, Hartford.:. 160,816 53,270 
Connecticut, Hartford. 111,108 31,435 
Hartford, Hartford .. 502,291 278,847 
National, Hartford ... 439,899 113,321 
Orient, Hartford ..... 89,742 44,985 
Phoenix, Hartford .... 209,974 60,295 
Rossia of Am., Hartford 102,095 50,221 
Security, New Haven.. 112,962 26,903 


Mutual Companies of Conn. 


Hartford County, H’tf’d 117,877 36,101 
Middlesex, Middletown 227,169 66,867 
New London Co., Nor- 

WHO o 0455 cecbictctee 162,674 . 64,595 
Stock Companies of Other States 
ASPICUIEUPAL <n 0 na0.c0s 55,207 23,773 
American, N: J........ 106,084 20,215 
American Central .... 87,974 23,120 
American Eagle ...... 53,603 19,284 
Am. Equitable Assur.. 44,074 11,544 
WOE 25 we viiei nas oaks 120,744 36,498 
CHIE. onenk'p.0's, 000 & Sigs 79,465 30,030 
Commerce .;.......... 17,983 6,929 
Continental .......... 265,712 100,981 
pS ee 29,285 6,295 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... 195,368 72,039 
Fire Association ..... 110,421 40,514 
Fire Reassurance ..... 70,938 24,913 
Fireman’s Fund ...... 125,556 54,256 
FIP@MCUN'S. ioc cc cc ccee 133,912 _ 64,024 
PFA; PAs. <5 0006 05% 97,779 39,742 
Glens Falls .......... 93,873 27)451 
Globe and Rutgers.... 180,911 119,698 
Great American ..... 221,733 . 64,537 
BROMO! hn Bhs diner is Snags 364,296 97,810 
Ins. Co. of N. Amer.. 380,200 93,528 
Mere. Ins. Co. of Amer. 44,706 13,322 
National-Ben Franklin. 60,593 15,875 
National Liberty ..... 139,492 33,754 
New Hampshire ..,... 119,453 32,468 
Wingara@: . 02820. occas. 194,032 61,129 
North River ......... 101,478 - 51,208 
Pennsylvania ........ 75,959 26,147 
Providence-Wash. .... 81,669 30,134 
WN ois. canes on 100,768 22,364 
Rhode Island ......... 68,384 22,879 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 81,663 16,873 
Springfield Fire & M...166,995 43,628 
United States ........ 153,896 67,509 
Westchester .......... 183,074 49,356 
Companies of Other Countries 
Ff RASS APN a 52,288 13,162 
Caledonian .......... 69,320 27,664 
Commercial Union ... 156,937 54,739 
Eagle, Star & B. Dom. 120,707 47,712 





GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





MARINE AND FIRE 


ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 


New York, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Buenos Aires 


51 Beaver Street - - 


RE-INSURANCE 


New York 








St. Paul Fire & Marine Ce 
miz Insurance Co. 
t American Ina. Co., New York 
Camden Fire 
Insurance Co. 





WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








To, Me dee Bios vp sceee 229/514 100,160 
London and Lancashire 72,235 28,388 
North British & Merc. 111,109 49,919 
Phoenix As. (London) 104,892 36,672 
ROME «5-0 a dace % amecee 243,839 70,832 
Royal Exchange ..... « 80,917. 30,677 
Scottish U. and Natl.. 106,657 27,384 
Urbaine Fire ........ 114,766 52,535 





REINSURANCE BUREAU 
The formation of a reinsurance bu- 


" reau for mutual companies was decided 


upon at the semi-annual meeting of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
companies at Chicago last week. A 
committee headed by Henry C. Magill, 
secretary and general manager of the 
National Church Mutual, was author- 
ized to complete plans to the organiza- 
tion of the bureau, to be submitted at 
a later meeting. It is planned to have 
not less than $50,000 capital for the 
bureau. About $25,000 has been sub- 
scribed so far. 

The board of directors of the Nation- 
al Association of Mutual Insurance com- 
panies also met and made arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting to be 
held in St. Louis in September. 





CYRUS WOODBURY DEAD 


Cyrus Woodbury of Columbus, Ohio, 
state agent of the Queen in Ohio for 
nearly thirty years, died at his home 
last week. Mr. Woodbury began his in- 
surance career as a local agent in his 
former home town, Union City, Ind., 
in 1880. He became State agent in 


Ohio twelve years later. 








Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Iac., 
of NEW YORK, B. Y. 


Organized 1872 
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INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Incorporated 1918 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 
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THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
URANCE CO. 
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TWO DIRECTORS RETIRE 

After serving since the organization of 
the Union County Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company in 1894, Henry R. Boehl 
and Frank Schmeider retired as direct- 
ors of that company at a recent meet- 
ing. . At this meeting an amendment 
was made to the constitution of the 
Union County Mutual Fire increasing 
the limit for insuring fire risks from 
$3,000 to $4,000. 





NEW AGENCY ORGANIZED 


Markle, Combs & Moore are mem- 
bers of Uniontown’s, Pa., newest in- 
surance agency. The firm will special- 
ize in compensation and automobile in- 
surance. C. O. Markle is president; 
John W. Combs, treasurer; and J. L. 
Moore, secretary. 





NOW IN NEW OFFICE 


Leggett & Radcliff, Nyack, N. Y., 
have moved into their new office at 
21 South Broadway, next to the Nyack 
National Bank. The new quarters have 
been attractively furnished to facili- 
tate the handling of their general in- 
surance business. 





E. J. O’BRIEN A DIRECTOR 
Edward J. O’Brien, for many years 
connected with the insurance brokerage 
house of Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, 
Inc., has been elected a director of the 
corporation, according to President G. 
Foster Sanford. 





Nelson V. W. Colyer, of Amityville, 
N. Y., was elected vice-president of the 
Suffolk County Fire Underwriters, and 
Alfred C. Edwards, of Sayville, was 
elected president. 





One of the many good selling 
Use ideas propounded by George V. 
“Red Catuna in his talk before the 
Book” Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ A® 
sociation is as follows: ‘When 
a broker hears of a change in rates 
which favorably affects one of his as- 
sureds, it is a good plan for him to 
examine the telephone company’s ‘Red 
Book’ and take notice of all companies 
which are in the classification to which 
the rate decrease is applicable, and 
then cali upon them and point out that 
he can give them a lower rate than 
they are getting. In many cases this 
method has resulted in the assured 
transferring his. whole account to the 
broker who was able to reduce his 
rate.” : 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Fidelity and Surety 
Business Satisfactory 


CONTRACT BONDING SLOW 





Large Increase in Fidelity Bonds Off- 
sets Decrease in Surety Lines; 
Business Coming Easy 





Home office officials and representa- 
tives of various companies which en- 
gage in the fidelity and surety business 
in New York were interviewed by The 
Eastern Underwriter to ascertain how 
this branch of the insurance business 
is progressing. The consensus of opin- 
jon is that these companies are highly 
satisfied with their new business, being 
partic ularly pleased with the splendid 
showing in the fidelity field. 

Ninety per cent of the companies re- 
ported business for the first quarter 
this year equal to or better than the 
business for corresponding quarter last 
year. And last year was a big year in 
all lines of insurance. The moral haz- 
ard was very evident during 1920 and 
it has been gradually improving since 
February of this year. Although there 
has been a diminution in crime, there 
are certain districts, notably Chicago 
and New York, which continue to give 
the surety companies cause for worry. 

On the whole, though, there is a spir- 
it of optimism prevailing in the offices; 
business is good and it is going to be 
better. Almost invariably the reply 
to our question “How is business?” 
was “Good, very good. It is improving, 
too.” One executive said, “We are get- 
ting all the business we can handle— 
first-class business, the kind we like.” 

Surety Not So Good 

Quite naturally the surety business 
is not coming in any too rapidly. The 
surety business men, those who are 
keen students (and most of them are), 
keep in close tofch with the general 
business situation. Consequently they 
are not discouraged because there is 
not much demand for surety bonds. 
Their knowledge of the conditions ex- 
isting in general business today pre- 
vents them from expecting the impos- 
sible, so they are not foolishly despond- 
ent or pessimistic. 

The amount of construction work go- 
ing on throughout the country is negli- 
gible; the surety men know this. And 
when there is but little construction 
there is but little need for contract 
bonds. The period for planning any ex- 
tensive building in 1921 has passed. 
What work is being done is of the type 
that must be done, such as highway 
construction and the erection of public 
buildings. Private contract business is 
in abeyance—the wages of the building 
trades, the cost of the building mate- 
rials and transportation must be re: 
duced before there will be a return 
. normal conditions in the building 

ne. 

But there is an increase in the small- 
er lines of the surety business. —Per- 
sonal sureties are not so much in favor 
how-a-days. This may be attributed 
to two causes: the tightened credit 
conditions and the fact that persons are 
not so willing to act as surety. Hence 


the corporate sureties have received 
clients who never before felt called 
upon to consider the advisability of 
being bonded by a surety company. 
Furthermore, there has been so much 
uncertainty in the building line that 
persons who are in a position to furnish 
bond, hesitate to do so because they are 
wary of risking it today. 
Confiscation Bonds 

“Hard times” affects adversely some 
lines of surety business and helps other 
lines. There are only a few companies 
issuing National Prohibition bonds. 
And as the personal surety is skeptical 
of the contract business, so is the cor- 
porate surety; there is no concerted 
effort to obtain a large volume of this 
business just now. The Shipping Board 
bonds have decreased in size. 

But the automobile industry is fur- 
nishing a large field for the surety man. 
One of the large companies reported a 
very favorable business in this line. 
This company issues confiscation bonds 
which protect finance firms from loss 
of payment because of auto being con- 
fiscated by Federal authorities, which 
stops payment on car. The owner, who 
is paying for the auto on the install- 
ment plan, loses his car when it is con- 
fiscated by the revenue officers if it is 
being used in “boot-legging.” 

Strong Fidelity Business 

One of the bright lights in the dark- 
ness of depression is the continued in- 
crease in the fidelity business. The per- 
iod preceding the slump in business 
was notorious for its high prices. High 
prices meant that firms were handling 
larger sums of money, using the term 
“money” in its general sense. This fact 
occasioned the need for placing more 
employes under fidelity bonds. Later 
on, while money was inflated and be- 
fore salaries and wages began to be 
reduced, there were considerable de- 
falcations. The firms which were cov- 
ered by bonds were convinced of the 
wisdom of continuing to be protected, 
and the firms which were not thus pro- 
tected became more actively interested 
in securing the proper coverage. 

The Wall Street bond thefts attracted 
widespread attention, the result being 
a greater demand for fidelity bonds. 
Business firms thus became educated 
as to the use of fidelity bonds, and the 
Jast year has witnessed an increasing 
demand for this form of coverage. 
Practically every company reported 
several new accounts—firms which 
never before had carried fidelity bonds 
on any of their employes. And those 
business houses which did bond their 
more important employes considered 
it the better part of wisdom to bond 
every person in their employ who, in 
any manner, handled the company’s 
funds. 

So, on the whole, there is no reason 
for the companies engaged in the sure- 
ty and fidelity business to be pessimis- 
tic. Conceding that the surety business 
is not up to normal does not mean that 
these companies are experiencing a 
period of marked depression, for the 
fidelity branch is reporting the largest 
business in its history. Then, too, 
there are the other lines of surety bond- 
ing which run along smoothly regard- 
less of general business conditions. 


SURETY 
BONDS 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, PRESIDENT 


INVESTIGATION IN CHICAGO 





Companies Writing Compensation Insur- 
ance in Illinois Subjected to 
Legislative Attack by Union 





Chicago, June 1.—An attack on com- 
pensation writing companies in Illinois 
was launched last week by the bridge 
and structural iron workers’ union at 
one of the hearings of the Illinois leg- 
islative committee which is investigat- 
ing the question of “building graft” in 
Chicago and vicinity. It was declared 
that the “insurance graft” was the big- 
gest of any in the building game. The 
charges made were ridiculous in their 
character, but apparently have been 
taken rather seriously in some quarters, 
and casualty underwriters are prepar- 
ing to combat them vigorously. 


For example, one of the union offi- 
cials stated that “the companies claim 
it costs 40 per cent to do business, 
while in Ohio it has been found that 
the overhead is but 5 per cent.” The 
companies are prepared to show their 
taxes, claims and many other items 
will each amount to much more than 
the figure suggested. 

Another point of attack was that 
while wages have greatly increased, the 
workman still receives only $12 com- 
pensation, _ which apparently was 
blamed on the companies, although they 
have nothing to do with framing the 
State law, which regulates that mat- 
ter, or with fixing the rate of compen- 
sation. 


The lower rates of the Ohio State 
Fund were emphasized strongly, al- 
though it never has been shown that the 
experience of the Ohio Fund was such 
as to justify the rates which it is 
charging. It is pointed out further that 
so far as the structural steel industry 
is concerned it would be more in point 
to make a comparison with New York, 
as there is more steel set in the City of 
New York in a year than in the entire 
state of Ohio. The union witnesses also 
boosted a mutual casualty company in 
Chicago, as against the stock compa- 
nies. 


It appears quite possible that the com- 
panies will have to face an attempt 
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toward hostile legislation in the Illinois 
legislature, as the members of the legis- 
lative committee requested the union 
men to send a committee to Spring- 
field, where the legislature is now in 
session, to urge the passage of a bill 
at the present session to cover the con- 
ditions of which complaint was made. 





COMPANY DISREGARDS' RULING 





Travelers’ Manager Urges Self-Insurers 
Not To Cancel Company’s 
Policies 





Considerable excitement was caused 
in the Ohio Industrial commission, 
when it discovered that R. A. Hogsett. 
Cleveland manager for the Travelers’ 
had sent out a letter to his company’s 
clients among the self-insurers of the 
state, advising them not to cancel their 
policies with the Travelers, in conform- 
ity with a notification to do so, from 
the commission. The fact was regard- 
ed as of such importance that the at- 
tention of the judicial authorities was 
informally directed to it, as a possible 
contempt of both the State and Federal 
Supreme courts with respect to their 
decisions as to the liability company 
suits arising out of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. No formal representa- 
tion was made to the courts, but the 
commission believes it would be justi- 
fied in such action. 

The commission made .public Mr 
Hogsett’s letter to his clients having 
compensation contracts with his com- 
pany. The text follows: 

“You no doubt have received notice 
from the Industrial commission that 
you should cancel your insurance pol- 
icy with us which covers your work- 
men’s compensation obligations. 

“This letter was sent by the commis- 
sion to all self-insurers. The Indus- 
trial commission, as we see it, doés not 
have the right to order you or any oth- 
er assured to cancel their pot'cies. 

“There are several things going on 
politically just now, which makes it 
wise for us to suggest to you that you 
should take no action to cancel your 
insurance with us at this time. We do 
not exnect to cancel these policies now. 

“We suggest that you let the matter 
rest, and do nothing about it until we 
can communicate with you further.” 
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Had Enjoyable Visit 

The Travelers Club of New York, an 
organization consisting of the male em- 
ployes of the five branch offices of The 
Travelers in New York and Brooklyn, 
were the guests of their Home Office 
on Saturday, May 21. About 200 persons, 
including wives and women employes 
participated in the excursion which 
was made via the Hartford night boat 
Friday night. Music, dancing and a 
balmy moon-light night made the trip 
an ideal one. 

Docking at 7 o’clock, the delegation 
was met at the pier by a reception 
committee and proceeded in a body to 
the assembly hall at the home office 
where they were addressed by *Presi- 
dent Butler. A tour of the entire 
home office building, from the 24th 
story of the famous Travelers Tower 
down to the basement, through the tun- 
nel into the buildings across the street 
which the Travelers have lately taken 
over, was followed by a tasty lunch 
served at the Club rooms of the home 
office, where a half dozen motor parties 
from New York joined the aggregation. 

In the afternoon, special cars con- 
veyed the visitors to Goodwin Park 
where contests of baseball, tennis and 
golf were played between the New 
York offices and the home office. The 

























Suretyship Compared With Insurance 


By MARC HUBBERT, Superintendent Western Divisio, 
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party returned by boat on Saturday 
night, carrying with them a lively sense 
of the hospitality of their parent or- 
ganization and a keener appreciation 
of the magnitude of the company’s mul- 
tiple line activities. 

* & 

More Prospects in Conn. 

A bill to go before the State legisla- 
ture in Connecticut increases the maxi- 
mum of liability insurance from $10,000 
to $20,000. It also provides that the 
amount of insurance be determined by 
multiplying the number of passengers, 
which the. jitney is capable of carrying, 
by $500, but that the amount must not 
be less than $5,000 nor more than $10,- 
000 for those carrying less than 17 pas- 
sengers, and not more than $20,000 for 
those which carry more than 16. There 
must be an additional indemnity of 
$1,000 against legal liability resulting 
from property damage, says the. “Hart- 
ford Courant.” 

* 
“Pep” Is Right 

Here is a short but comprehensive 
definition of “pep” which appears in 
the May issue of the Reliance Bulletin: 

“Pep” is anything that puts happi- 
ness*in the heart, energy in the body, 
determination in the soul, and indomit- 
able courage in the will. 











CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 





Society Changes Name; Meeting Well 
Attended; Interesting Papers Dis- 
cussed; New Members Admitted 





The semi-annual and sixteenth regu- 
lar meeting of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society was held last week at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. Mr. A. H. 
Mowbray, actuary of the National Coun- 
cil on Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance, presided over the meeting. Four 
of the leading papers which were read 
at the meeting appeared, in part, in 
last week’s issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. 

The constitution was amended to 
change the name from Casualty Actuar- 
ial and Statistical Society to Casualty 
Actuarial Society. Each of the follow- 
ing was elected by the Society as a 
Fellow without examination: Edward J. 
Bond, Jr., vice-president, Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co.; A. A. Wood, actuary, Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada; Robert 
Riegel, professor of insurance, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. And the follow- 
ing were admitted by the Council as 
Associates without examination: Ar- 
thur E. Thompson, Statistician Royal 
Indemnity Company, New York City; 
Roy A. Wheeler, Associate Actuary, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company,’ 
Boston, Mass. 

The program as followed at the meet- 
ing was: 

The Casualty Actuarial and Statisti- 
cal Society as an Educational Institu- 
tion—Presidential Address, A. H. Mow- 
bray, Actuary, National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
New York. Non-Cancellable Accident 
and Health Insurance Underwriting 
Problems from an Actuarial Standpoint 
—J. M. Laird, Actuary, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Premium and Reserves 
for Non-Cancellable Accident and 
Health Policies—E. E. Cammack, As- 
sociate Actuary, Aeina Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. A study of 
Schedule Rating—A. W. Whitney, Gen- 
eral Manager, National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau, New 
York. Distribution of ‘Shock’ Losses in 








Workmen’s Compensation and Liabi!- 
ity Insurance—G. F. Michelbacher, Sec- 
retary, National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance, New York. 
Legal Notes on Casualty Insurance De- 
cisions—Richard Fondiller, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York. 
Study of Schedule Rating 

This is a summary of Mr. A. M. 
Whitney’s paper, which was too techni- 
cal for a lay person to digest. Mr. 
Whitney’s paper presented a view of 
the work that has been done up to date 
by a committee of the National Council 
on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
in an attempt to develop a more funda- 
mental structure for schedule rating. 
This undertaking is part of a general 
study of schedule rating that is being 
made with a view to the possible intro- 
duction of a new system at some future 
date should sufficient improvements be 
made to warrant this. The problem 
now goes to the engineers and statisti- 
cians as the actuaries are well satis- 
fied with what they have accomplished. 

The proposed structure is based upon 
a strict mathematical analysis; this 
analysis gives a schedule form which 
appears to check up completely with 
common sense. Since it follows direct- 
ly from analysis of the actual problem 
it possesses a flexibility which is lack- 
ing in the present system. It is too 
early to say what the practical effect 
of the application of the new system 
will be. 








As the majority of agents are in the 
fire, life or casualty insurance business, 
they may, perhaps, gain a clearer idea 
of a surety bond if attention is drawn to 
the distinction between the risk as- 
sumed under a fire or other insurance 
policy and that undertaken by a surety. 


Webster defines insurance as “the act 
of insuring or assuring against loss or 
damage by a contingent event. A con- 
tract whereby, for a stipulated consid- 
eration, cailed a premium, one party un- 
dertakes to indemnify or guarantee an- 
other against loss by certain specified 
risks.” 


The insurance company agrees to 
make good loss sustained from the haz- 
ard insured against, and usually has no 
legal right whereby it may recoup its 
loss. Hence the company in the insur- 
ance business assumes its risks with 
full knowledge of its sole responsibility. 
Insurance is issued largely by incor- 
porated companies, mutual associations, 
or Lloyd’s. 


Webster defines a surety as “one who 
is bound with and for another who is 
primarily liable and who is cailed the 
principal; one who engages to answer 
for another’s appearance in court, or for 
his payment of a debt; or for the per- 
formance of some act, a bondsman, a 
bail; hence a substitute; a hostage.” 

A surety therefore is one (individual 
or corporation) who becomes bound for 
the acts of another and, in case of loss, 
is entitled to recover from the principal 
by suit or otherwise, the amount of the 
loss, with interest. The right of recov- 
ery is “as old as the hills” and is re- 
ferred to in the bible. 

The common law clearly recognizes 
the right of surety to make recovery of 
a loss incurred through the default of 
the principal but has been modified 
slightly to meet present conditions. 
Thus the surety is not really in the in- 
surance business and surety bonds are 
not written on that basis. Since the right 
of recovery is recognized, the surety 
must look at the proposition more as 
the banker views a note presented for 
discount, and decide if the principal 
should default what the chances are for 
recovering the loss. 

Aside from the right of recovery in 
case of misappropriation of funds by 
an individual in a position of trust, em- 
bezzlement constitutes a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment. Fear of the law 
keeps the majority of men honest and 
will often cause the relatives of a de- 
faulter to make good a loss if he is un- 
able to do so. 


Another point of distinction between 
insurance suretyship is the matter of 
cancellation of liability. Almost every 
insurance policy contains a clause giv- 
ing the company or the assured the 
privilege of cancelling. Thus, if unfav- 
orable conditions arise, it is a compara- 
tively easy matter to protect the com- 
pany’s interests. In the matter of sure- 
tyship, the situation is different in that 
many bonds are given in compliance 
with law, the form being prescribed by 
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statute and containing no cance!!ation 
clause. 7 

Such bonds are required for »ublic 
officials. They are also requir: to 
guarantee performance of contrac*: ang 
bank deposits. In many of these cases 
no provision is made for the siiety’s 
protection, and although the surety may 
decide it wants to get out of a ba! bar. 
gain, it is helpless to do so. The sure. 
ty may by agreement or by process of 
law take a hand and try to prevent a 
loss, but it will have trouble ou its 
hands aplenty. 

This condition is particularly trie in 
writing bonds for contractors ani! such 
bonds as appeal, costs, replevin, atiach- 
ment, etc. There are, however, many 
bonds written where the surety may 
cancel by resorting to provisions ‘n the 
statutes, or by exercising such a right 
expressed in the bond. It is a notice 
able fact, though, that there is no pro 
vision made for cancellation of a bond 
on the more hazardous risks. 

One more important distinction. 
Most insurance is written for a definite 
period, usually one year, and, at noon 
on the last day, the company knows its 
risk is terminated. If no loss has oc- 
curred one may as well throw the policy 
away, except as a matter of record. 
With a surety bond the situation is very 
different. Often the liability incurred 
may not develop for months and even 
years after the premium year has 
passed. For instance, a fidelity bond 
written for an official or clerk in a bank 
or general business house provides that 
the company will reimburse the em- 
ployer for loss occurring during the life 
of the bond and discovered within say 
twelve months after the death or resig- 
nation of the employe, or expiration of 
the bond. Thus the surety’s responsi- 
bility continues for twelve montlis after 
it has ceased to receive a premium. 
Some .companies will allow a longer 
period in which to discover a loss and, 
in a few states, it has been decided that 
the statutes of limitation, usually six 
years, will govern. In some states, 
claims for materials and labor, under 
bonds guaranteeing performance of con- 


tracts for public work, may be made at 
any time within six years after contract 
is completed. In case of fraud under 
bonds for court fiduciaries the statutes 
of limitation do not begin to run until 
after discovery of the fraud. In one 
celebrated case, sureties were held 


eighteen years after the administrator 
had supposedly settled up an estate to 
the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 


AS a.general rule, an insurance policy 
is a contract between but two interests, 
the company and the insured. In a 
surety bond three interests are con- 
cerned—First, the principal, w is to 
occupy a position of trust or carry out 
the provisions of a contract; second, 
the obligee, corresponding to ihe in- 
sured in an insurance policy, in other 
words, the employer; third, the surety. 

It might be well to mention :nother 
point of difference between th: insur 


ance and surety business. Fire insur- 
ance has been reduced to such a science 
that it can be safely handled; ‘at 1s, 


policies written by the local agents, but 
in handling surety bonds s: much 
knowledge is required of the |:w and 


necessary safeguards surroundi!< each 
risk and the different forms of !onds to 
use that experienced underwriters, gen- 
eral agents or district managers are 


stationed in each state or district who 
can pass upon the applications 
It is impossible to educate all of the lo- 


cal agents to a point where they under- 
stand the underwriting principles of the 
business. And too, the laws are constant 
ly changing, which will cause a change 
in the manner of handling certain risks. 
The companies deal with different con 
ditions in each state so that the task of 
educating an army of agents to a point 
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uld all cl 
they co’ pass upon classes 
wmieks, would simply be out of the 


ore companies were originally or- 
ganized to assume the risk to house- 
holders through the dishonesty of serv- 
ants. The first company was started 
in London about 1847. The first company 
organized in this country began busi- 
ness in 1884. The business is still in its 
infancy 2nd it is only since 1908 that the 
companies have subscribed to a bureau 
organized to work out an experience 


a are two general classes of sure- 
tyship—idelity bonds and surety bonds. 
A fidelity bond is one wherein the 
surety agrees to indemnify the employ- 
er (called the obligee) in case of the 
dishonesty of the employe. These bonds 
are written largely on the theory that 
the majority of men are honest, so that, 
if aman has a good employment record 
and reputation, he should not have 
much trouble in securing a bond. In 
taking an application for a bond of this 
character, it is important to have all 
the questions fully answered and es- 
pecially to have all of the time of pre- 
yious employment accounted for. This 
will enable the underwriter to verify 
promptly the representations made. 
Fidelity bonds are frequently enlarged 
to cover losses from culpable negligence 
or errors of judgment. 

Fidelity risks are those required for 
officers and employes of general busi- 
ness houses, officials and clerks in 
banks, officers of fraternal orders and 
the officers of the state, county, city and 
other branches of the government. Some 
companies also classify as fidelity bonds 
court fiduciaries such as administrators, 
guardians, ete., in the probate courts 
and the United States bankruptcy court. 

The general experience on the above 
classes of bonds shows that the line 
produces a profit and is much sought 
after by the companies. The rates of 
premium in some particular lines are 
extremely low but none are too high for 
the more hazardous employments. A 
surety bond is an obligation which, in 
addition to being responsible for the 
honesty of the principal, guarantees 
that he will perform a contract in ac- 
cordance with plans, specifications or 
agreement, or that he will pay a sum 
of money in case of certain eventuali- 
ties. Take for instance a contractor 
who procures a bond guaranteeing that 
he will deliver a building to the owner 
free from liens for materials or labor. 
The surety may suffer loss if the con- 
tractor is personally dishonest, lacks 
working capital, experience, ability to 
superintend, has too much work on 
hand, fails to carry adequate insurance 
of needed kinds or lacks sufficient 
equipment to carry on the work. 

This latter statement brings out 
clearly the distinction between the 
risks assumed under a fidelity bond 
which is ordinarily Hable only in the 
event the principal is dishonest, and 
the liability under a surety bond where 
the surety company may suffer loss 
through any one or more of a dozen 
causes. The statement may also illus- 
trate why contract risks have proven 
80 hazardous and show the necessity of 
refraining from writing bonds except 
for the experienced, financially strong 
and honest contractor. , 

There are many other kinds of surety 
bonds where the risk is very hazardous. 
some of which are bonds on appeal 
from judgments, release of attachment, 
mortgage lien bonds and other miscel- 
lameous financial guarantees. Then 
there is the bank depository bond. The 
surety agrees to reimburse the holder 
of the bond in case the bank closes its 
doors or is otherwise unable to return 
the funds on deposit. 

There is a large volume of this class 
of business written for banks to secure 
the deposits of public moneys and it is 
a nice class of business to write. The 
companies occasionally lose heavily but 
on mirese averages well so that the 

atio 
Mieabic on this particular class is 

One of the greatest competitors the 
Corporate. sureties have is the individ- 
wl Who, though he has had examples 


aplenty, will continue to sign bonds for 
his friends. The advancement of the 
companies has been through a long, 
tedious task of education of the people 
to the danger of becoming surety and to 
the desirability of relieving themselves 
of such obligations by suggesting the 
payment of a small premium to a surety 
company. By such course one can per- 
haps spare himself the loss of the sav- 
ings of a lifetime. 

The premium return from the surety 
business in 1920 was about $51,000,000. 
Losses paid were $12,000,000. The av- 
erage annual losses from defalcations 
are about $10,000,000. (That is, the 
ones we hear about.) There must be 
from five to ten times as much more 
misappropriated each year where no 
publicity is given to the matter and set- 
tlement made by relatives and friends 
quietly, in order to protect the good 
name of prominent citizens or family. 

The surety company is playing a very 
important part in the business of today 
and it has made great strides in its edu- 
cational campaign and the business is 
being conducted more and more upon 
an actuarial basis. There is still a 
large number of personal bonds given, 
and, by some misguided individuals pre- 
ferred, but time will enlighten those 
people as to the folly of such a practice 
and bring them to the adoption of the 
only business-like form of suretyship— 
the corporate surety bond. 





SEES BRIGHT FUTURE 





Francis Norie-Miller, General Manager 
of General Accident, Gives His 
Opinion of Conditions 





“Conditions in Europe, in my opin- 
ion,” states Francis Norie-Miller, direc- 
tor and general manager of the General 
Accident Fire and Life, “will become 
more settled by the end of the year 
and, if that is the case, then there will 
commence in my opinion a very pros- 
perous series of years in the insurance 
business in general.” 

Mr. Norie-Miller, who is in Philadel- 
phia on a visit to this country, believes 
that the European situation is a dupli- 
cate of the situation in this country 
with the exception that America has 
greater wealth and is not at all likely 
to suffer a depression in trade to the 
same extent. 

“The European insurance’ outlook,” 
he stated, “is not very bright. Proper- 
ty values have very much decreased. 
The fire volume is at least 20 per cent 
less than last year. Again, I find that 
depression of trade brings with it a 
large accession of losses. 

“The marine market is also showing 
disastrous results. This in the past 
would not have affected fire and casual- 
ty companies but in recent years most 
of these companies started marine lines 
and the business has become so un- 
profitable that many of them will re- 
gret for all time their precipitative ac- 
tion in entering into the marine field. 
The casualty business has for the past 
few years shown exceptionally good re- 
sults. 

“The labor troubles which are now 
80 pronounced in Great Britain and, 
in a more or less degree in the other 
Allied countries of Europe, will un- 
doubtedly cause a setback both by re- 
duction in income and a largely in- 
creased percentage of claims which al- 
ways results when trade and employ- 
ment is bad.” 


McKEE JOINS DETROIT F. & S. 


Newly Organized Company Makes Him 
Vice-President in Charge of 
Underwriting 


Homer H. McKee has resigned as 
resident manager of the fidelity and 
surety department of the Globe Indem- 
nity Company in Chicago, effective June 
15, to accept the position of director 
and vice-president in charge of under- 
writing of the Detroit Fidelity & Sure- 
ty Company. 

Mr. McKee has had many years of 
experience in the surety business and 
is a man who is fully capable of assum- 
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ing the duties of his new position. He 
began his surety career at Cleveland in 
the office of T. F. Huggins, general ag- 
ent for the National Surety Company. 
Later’ he became secretary and treas- 
urer of Joyce & Co., general agents of 
the National Surety at Chicago. 

At the time the Globe Indemnity was 
organized, Mr. McKee and Mr. McKech- 
ney, who was associated with him in 
the Chicago office of the National Sure- 
ty, formed the firm of McKee & Mc- 
Kechney to become general agents of 
the surety department of the Globe In- 
demnity. Mr. McKechney retired from 
the firm a few years later to return to 
Joyce & Co., as vice-president. Mr. Mc- 
Kee then became resident manager of 
the fidelity and surety department of 
the Globe Indemnity. 


HOFF AND GOETZ MANAGERS 

George Hoff and George G. Goetz be- 
came resident managers in Milwaukee 
for the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company on June 1, succeeding J. 
Tracy Hale, who retired as branch 
Manager of the company. Mr. Hoff 
went from the home office to Milwau- 
kee a little over a year ago to become 
assistant manager. Mr. Goetz has been 
connected with Lines, Spooner & 
Quarles, a Milwaukee law firm. He is 
a graduate of Cornell University. 
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“TI am just 
reaching the 
seventy- 
three-year 
mark. I will 
not by virtue 
of my age 


sell insurance 


much longer. * 


But as long 
as Iam at it 
I hope to 
represent the 


best company / 


on earth, the 
Fireman’s 
Fund.”’ 
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EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


**We consider the Fireman’s Fund to be one of our 
best companies. It gives us the least trouble, is the 
most liberal in the treatment of our requests, and 
we wish to do all we can to forward its interests.”’ 

An Eastern Department Agent. 
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represented the Fireman’s Fund I have never had cause to com- 
with only pleasant recollections of the officers and 

have had business."’ F 
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representatives 
forty-nine years, a Head Office Department Agent. 
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ARTMENT 
HURT BUILDING 
ATLANTA 


“During the 
forty years 

. of this 
writer's 
connection 
with the 
Fireman’s 
Fund 

he has been 
deeply 
impressed 
with the 
consistent 
and 
unvarying 
courtesy and 
consideration 
ithe company 
shows 
toward its 
agents.”’ 

A Southern 
Department 


Agent. 
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